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Some of today’s higher costs can’t be avoided, 
but you can sharply reduce your controllable 
costs by simplifying systems and procedures 
throughout your organization. 

EXAMPLE: A wholesaler recently adopted a 
Kardex-simplified stock control system that: 


1 Enables two girls to do clerical work that 
formerly required six girls. 


2 Makes it possible, through closer inventory 
control, fo speed turnover and reduce his 
merchandise investment by thousands of dollars. 
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There's no room for cost-heavy systems AND profits 


3 Assures him a controlled stock of quick-selling 
items needed to get—and hold—day-to-day busi- 
ness from important customers. 


Whatever type of business you are in, and whether 
your costs are highin sales... inventory . .. produc- 
tion .. . ledger . . . or personnel, Remington Rand 
simplified systems can pay you extra savings by 
reducing these controllable costs. Let’s talk it over! 
Phone our nearest office for booklet GRAPH-} 
MATIC MANAGEMENT CONTROL, or write SYSTEMS 
DIVISION, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y: 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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Our ‘village blacksmith” is the trained railroad shopman . . . and 
the old-timer standing under the spreading chestnut tree may well envy him. 
Today’s Iron Horse gets the meticulous care the village smithy 
used to give achampion pacer. A hundred hands keep constant vigil on every detail 


of this “workhorse” of the rails . . . right down to the regular replacement 


of brake shoes. 
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The highest safe speed a machine can move is determined largely by 
the speed at which it can be kept under perfect control. This takes brakes — husky, 
uniformly-made, uniformly-inspected brake shoes. 
This is but one of the thousand-and-one jobs that build our motto every day. 
“Precision Transportation” is our goal — and your guarantee. The result is swift, safe and sure 
rail service between the Midwest and the great year-round, ice-free Port of Norfolk, 
and between the North and South. 
While our “village blacksmith’ keeps 


powerful locomotives in peak condition 





at the shops . . . other N. & W. experts are 
ready for your call, too. In principal 


cities throughout the nation, N. & W. traffic and Wester. 


‘experts know rates, routes and fast schedules ... . 


they stand ready .. . t Semwe You. RAI LWAY 
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1 “This is the type of small truck I’ve used for 
years. It could carry only 4 tons at best. The 
boss began to lose business to fellows who 
used Trailers—so he bought Fruehaufs, too.” 


3 “It’s amazing how easy it is to get in and 
out of tight places and up narrow alleys with 
the Trailer. Hinged in the middle, the vehicle 
turns in the same radius as the short truck 
which pulls the unit.” 


2“The Fruehauf Branch mounted a 5th wheel 
coupler on my truck to pull the Trailer. Now, 
I pull more than twice the load that the truck 
was designed to carry on its own back.” 


4“What a time saver! Now I can haul in one 
trip as much as | formerly did in two. This 
Trailer method saves the boss real money— 
in gasoline, upkeep and replacement costs 
and the Trailer will outlive several trucks.” 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY °* DETROIT 32 


9 Factories — 62 Factory Service Branches 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


CONSTRUCTION GIANT 


A few weeks ago Clifford S. Strike, presi- 
dent of F. H. McGraw & Co., one of the 
largest engineering and construction firms in 
the Americas, received a Presidential Cita- 
tion for the Medal of Freedom. The Medal 
was awarded Strike “for exceptionally meri- 
torious achievement which aided the United 
States in Continental Europe.” 

In our February 1 issue we'll appraise 
Strike’s accomplishments—in both war and 
peace—in another penetrating “Tomorrow” 
Leapers” story by Nat Benson. 

Look for it. It’s a readable, informative 
insight into the career of a man who is net 
only sure of where he’s going, but also 
knows how to get there—fast. 


ELECTRONIC ERA? 


“Electronics today are raising the curtain 
on the dawn of a new age.” 

So says Brigadier General David Sarnoff, 
president of RCA, and one of the world’s 
pioneers in the fields of radio, television and 
electronics. . 

The electron tube, Sarnoff points out, is 
fast becoming the brain of industry—a brain 
that sees, hears, smells, tastes, feels, re- 
members, counts and even talks. Its poten- 
tialities for business and industrial purposes, 
already staggering, are increasing daily. 

The editors of Forpes have arranged for 
Sarnoff to bring our readers the fabulous 
story of the electron’s present and future 
achievements—achievements that will even- 
tually result in a profound change in the 
lives of every single American. 

Already in preparation, Sarnoff’s behind- 
the-scenes analyses and forecasts should be 
completed in time to appear in the next 
issue, under the title, “ELECTRONICS AND A 
New Era.” 


SOUND BUSINESS 


Another highlight of our February 1 issue 
will be an Opportunity story in a compara- 
tively new industry—sound recording. Here 
is a virtually untapped field—a field in 
which the potential harvest is huge, and im 
which, so far, the laborers are few. 

The busiriess of recording the human 
voice for profit is already drawing the in- 
terest of many career seekers. An ideal enter- 
prise for ex-GIs wanting to set up their own 
businesses, little experience is needed to be- 
gin operations. 

To give you an idea of the possibilities of 
this promising post-war business, one author- 
ity states that an establishment consisting 
of only two men can earn from $200 a week 
within a short time after setting up in busi- 
ness. 

Read the next issue of Forses for com- 
plete details concerning capital require- 
ments, prospective customers, equipment 
needed, operating details, etc. 


COMING SOON 


Another big feature slated for early ap- 
pearance is J. George Frederick’s “SAes 
SEcRETs OF Top Executives,” a digest of the 
pet sales formulas of ten top management 
men. Look for it soon. 
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”“ 


...my wife said that judging from the threatening 
predictions made by the weather man | had better post- 
pone this trip. But | told her she could forget about 
weather reports ...! had my space reserved on Union 
Pacific. One thing about train travel—you know you'll 
get there—and home again.” 
_ oe ee 

The .man is right. And, furthermore, he'll be completely 
rested; in A-] shape for business appointments. 


For dependable, all-weather transportation, may we 
suggest . . . be specific—say “Union Pacific.” 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Significant: The fur is flying from fu 





2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


“Whom the gods would destroy, they 
first make mad." 


Are overweening union leaders pro. 
viding an example? 


Sellers are finding all Americans aren’ 
suckers. 


Boycotting of unduly priced merchan. 
dise is healthy, salutary. 


Competition is coming. 


Backlog orders won’t last as long » 
heretofore expected. 


Repeated prediction: Russia will come 
round to reason. 


Selling will soon become necessary in 
many lines. 


’Twould be bad to let shipbuilding 


sicken. Britain isn’t. 


Morgenthau’s diary reveals shocking 
irresponsibility in making momentow 
New Deal decisions. 


Gold one day was boosted 21¢ a 
ounce solely because Roosevelt fel 
that was a “lucky” figure—“thre 


times seven”! 


What price statesmanship? 


Another round of wage skyrocketing 
would hasten a bust. 


To Congress: Cut Governmental costs. 
One U. S. blight: Traffic accidents. 

How the supplies of “scarce” met 
chandise increased when ceilings wert 


lifted, prices zoomed! 


Hotel jams are dwindling. 


prices. 


Not yet time to abrogate rent ceilings 








Income tax cuts are more importatl 
than eliminating all luxury taxes. 


Faint not! 
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| pull these markets 
INTO YOUR SALES PICTURE 


Locating your Western operation in Metropolitan Oakland Area may well be 
ceting the most important factor in your drive for Pacific markets. For this world port is 
most favorably situated for export-import trade. 


costs At the center of the Pacific Coast...on the mainland side of San Francisco Bay 
.. with direct loading between ship and cars of three transcontinental railroad 
ats. systems... . deepwater terminals unexcelled on the Coast...the third largest civilian 


airport in the Nation... a $55,000,000 harbor and airport expansion program.. 


a These are only a few of the advantages that will help you pull Pacific Basin mar- 
kets into your sales picture. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Get the basic facts and figures about these and other fac- 
= [] Pf] || TAN tors, such as fast low-cost distribution, tremendous re- 


sources, abundant power, favorable climate. 


If you will give us details of your proposed west- 
ern operation we will supply information speci- 
fically applied to your requirements—entirely in 


The NATURAL strict confidence. 


: As the first step, write for free book today. 
Industrial Center METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA ‘ 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
of the NEW WEST Oakland 12, California, U.S.A. 6703 
ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY . EMERYVILLE HAYWARD . LIVERMORE . OAKLAND . PIEDMONT . PLEASANTON . SAN LEANDRO . RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
JANUARY 15, 1947 ? 


























Lhe Flearst Newspapers offer 


A Plan to |t 
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Prevent Strikes 


FROM AN EDITORIAL WRITTEN ON APRIL 7, 1941 BY 


William Randolph Hearst 


_ “A national court of arbitration should 
be established and armed with as much dig- 
nity and authority as the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


“Compulsory arbitration of all labor dis- 
putes should be decreed by Federal enact- 
ment. 


“And the decisions of the court of arbi- 
tration should be enforced with the full 
power of the Federal Government. 


“Strikes should be outlawed and the com- 
plete machinery to enforce their suppression 
should be fully established and fearlessly 
operated. 


“There is nothing experimental about 
these proposed processes. 


“Similar processes exist in Australia un- 
der a radical government. 


“They have successfully accomplished 
their objective of maintaining labor peace 
and of preserving the public peace. 


“Strikes accompanied with their inter- 
tuption of employment and production, 
whether marked by force and violence or 


not, are of no benefit to labor—of no benefit 
to industry, even if industry should win the 
strikes—and certainly they are of no ad- 
vantage to the public, either in war or peace. 


“Strikes should be definitely abolished. 


“The settlement of disputes by force and 
violence should not be permitted to labor 
and industry any more than to any ele- 
ments of a civilized community.” 


QV7RA ea 


The editorial above was published more 
than five years ago, yet to date nothing what- 
ever has been done to stop strikes and strike 
damage. 

The Hearst Newspapers havé continued and 
will continue to press for compulsory arbitra- 


_ tion of labor disputes. They believe that labor, 


industry and the public all deserve protection. 
They are certain that a majority of patriotic 
Americans will strongly endorse their stand. 
And the Hearst Newspapers are American 
papers published for the American people. 
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A Good Resolution for Industrialists 


One of the wisest things a business man can 
do is to promise himself to “Look Ahead — 


Look South” in 1947. 


Here, in the South served by the 8,000-mile 
Southern Railway System, one industry after 
another is finding the answer to the all-impor- 
tant postwar problem of how to produce and 
distribute with economy and profit. 


Forward-looking industrialists are quick to 
see the advantage of locating their plants 


where there’s an endless variety of raw mate- 
rials...a mild climate year ‘round...a pool 
of skilled, cooperative workers...and a large 
and fast-growing consumer market. 


Whatever the industry, there’s abright future 
for it in this thriving section of the country as 
you ll discover if you make and keep a reso- 
lution to “Look Ahead— Look South” in 1947, 

EavaeT €. Few 


=e, 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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latch Congress’ flock of able freshmen, especially in the Senate. If the new talent 
ars out early promise, standard of legislative performance should rise several 
tches. Newcomers will have more chance to shine than heretofore because of only 








Feommittee posts for each Senator. Also, real veterans among Republicans number 
ly a handful. They can't shoulder entire burden. 


Seniority and protocol insure that oldtimers like Vandenberg and Taft will 
top billing but much constrictive committee work is expected from the neo-=- 
wiytes. Although new to Washington, several are nationally known and have broad 

igislative experience back home. 











: Examples: Ex-Governors Baldwin (Conn.), Martin (Pa.), Thye (Minn.), Bricker 
Ws). Former state and local officials: Ives (N.Y.), McCarthy (Wis.), Cain 


ish. ). 


_ House newcomers will make a smaller dent. Many are untested but promising 
ung veterans who may become national figures in future years. : 





STRIKE CONTROL effort in Philadelphia may prove a straw-in-the-wind. Idea 
hatched by U. S. Conciliation Director Edgar L. Warren, who has a 2l-man panel 
discussing local labor problems as they arise. Group seeks to end little troubles 
Ne ore they get big, hold hearings on disputes, mediate and recommend arbitration 


+.- all upon request. 











Chairman is gov't peacemaker. Members are 10 local business leaders, 5 AFL 
and 5 CIO officials. Eventual aim: a national network of local groups promoting 
Voluntary mediation and arbitration. Toledo pioneered with a similar plan. 


TREASURY'S TAX EVASION DRIVE is gathering steam. Results are only beginning to show 
up after more than a year of training investigators, laying groundwork for thou- 
Sands of cases. Even so, recoveries already top $135 million per month. 








BOX CAR SHORTAGE will continue many months, barring a severe business depression. 
OT has its alibi for a possible future freight crisis all ready, with the finger 
Pointed at CPA for not allocating enough steel to box-car makers. ODT thinks 
auto companies got too much steel, while freight-car manufacturers are struggling 


@long at one-sixth of capacity. % 





LABOR MIGRATION facts and forecasts from Bureau of Labor Statistics: 





(1) About 900,000 more workers have already moved to the Pacific Coast, and 
by 1950 West Coast labor force will be around 6 million, up nearly 40% over 1940. 





(2) States in Great Plains (North Dakota to Oklahoma) will continue as 
thief’ victims of "go-West" trend. : 





(3) South will supply new labor for other areas, but high (Continued on page 13) 
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PLASTICS Achievement and disappointment marked the completion of 1946. While th 

industry reached high levels of production, the cumulative effects of 
Strikes were shown in sharp decreases in production late in the year. Demand igs 
currently three times supply, with much of 1947's planned expansion in capacity 
expected to be deferred until 1948....The effect of the second coal strike vil] 
aggravate serious shortages of basic chemicals derived from coal and by-products, 
will prolong manufacturers’ recovery from earlier strikes....Twin problems to bh 
faced in 1947: Continued basic chemical shortages, price readjustments. 


DISTRIBUTION Consensus of opinion among marketing executives is that dislocation 
in distribution channels this past year have left many companies 
"no more prepared for the return of the impending buyers' market than a year ago 
this time." Some factors contributing to this situation: Unbalanced inventories, 
materials shortages, increased wage and material costs, strikes. One particular 
point of difficulty is in distributor-manufacturer relations, while another topi¢ 


of major interest is the decentralization of sales management and sales organiza- 
tions. 





METALS Here's the outlook for metals now in short supply: Lead--no relief durimg 
1947. Needed: Sharp increase in domestic production, greater imports, 
a@ successful scrap program. Primary sufferers: Telephone, automotive and paint 
industries. Tin--general opinion is that demand will continue to be in excess of 
Supply, despite the fact that potential world output is greater than probable 
demands. Copper=--not much relief, with consumption outrunnning supply. Steel-- 
considerable reduction in order backlogs, providing there's uninterrupted produc- 


tion. If labor relations don't upset calculations, restoration of supply-demand 
balance may occur by mid-year. , 


HOUSING All-important question for 1947: What will Congress do to break the 

current log-jam in badly needed rental housing for middle and low incom 
brackets?... Encouraging: Prospect of lower building costs level, more adequate 
supply of materials by Spring, with return of competition in most items. fFor 
instance, more selective buying indicates that the lumber shortage may soon be 4 
thing of the past. While supply does not yet equal demand, restoration of free 
competition is expected to alleviate distribution a aceiue ius eeetip to 
builders: Average GI home loan is about $5,700. 


RADIO Watch for increased competition among broadcasters this year. It will 


come not only from the many newly-licensed AM stations, but also from Fu” 


and television. ... Though radio tube demands continue to exceed estimates, seriou 
shortages will be overcome by Spring.... Uneasy future? Some observers feel that 
television may have been oversold to the public, may suffer a reaction in publi 
opinion if it doesn't perform up to expectations in all. departments. 


ELECTRICAL Continued expansion in the electrical utility industry will be a feae@ 


ture of 1947. It has a backlog of over half a million customers 
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avaiting services, is preparing a large- 


scale increase in facilities. Heavy 
equipment orders are large enough to 
carry manufacturers well through 1947 at 
capacity levels. In the household ap- 
pliance field, however, look for mid- 


lyear to usher in a buyers' market for 









many lines. 


Key to 1947 output: Labor 








. productivity. 
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outlook for the first six months, 
'@Stimate new passenger car output at 4 
“Million units, most of which would roll 





GAS Having broken most records in 1946, 


the natural and manufactured gas 
industry is looking forward to an ever- 
expanding market. Appliance production 
will continue at high levels, with double 
the 1941 figures in many lines. Right 
now manufacturers are swamped with 
orders for gas home heaters. Range pro- 
duction, however, is expected to remain 
at 1941 levels--manufacturers don't 
expect to get any more steel in 1947 than 
they did in 1941. 
AVIATION Rough weather ahead? Despite 
: a record-breaking year in 
1946, the nation's airlines, caught be- 
tween Soaring costs, declining passenger 
loads, will find 1947 a period of re- 
adjustment. ...While military and 
transport plane order backlogs are ex- 
pected to be comparatively favorable, 
manufacturers are finding that a buyers' 
market has developed in small personal 
planes. 
SIDELIGHTS Farmers will have to wait 
until 1948 before supply 
and demand in the farm equipment field 
are balanced...Can manufacturers could 
have broken all production records-- 


‘if enough tinplate were available.... 


Glass manufacturers will operate at 
peak levels. Shortage of soda ash is 
their main production obstacle.... 
Gloomy shipbuilders say there won't be 


‘@uch merchant shipbuilding after mid- 


year unless the Government reconsiders 
cancellation of its program... . While 
More normal physical and financial 
operations are expected by the railroads 
in 1947, they feel that revenue re- 
quirements will not be met, despite the 
recent freight rate increase... . Auto- 
Mobile dealers anticipate improved 
Conditions. While pessimistic over the 
they 


off the assembly lines after July l. 
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June 30th. 


Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 11) 


birth rate will more than offset popu- 
lation loss. 

(4) Northeast will add 3 million 
workers, have 30 million in '50. 

(5) For nation as a whole, BLS 
sees a labor force of 62 million in '50, 
up 7 million from ‘40, but down 4 mil- 
lion from wartime peak. 





RFC INVESTIGATION by Congress is inevi-= 
table. Agency powers last only until 
Renewal in some form is 
likely, but not before powers are re=- 
duced, funds cut. Numerous government 
corporations will be liquidated. 

General Accounting Office charges that 
RFC records are so badly kept they defy 
audit. 





WAGNER ACT DEBATE now passes from the 
"talk" to "act" stage. Problem is not as 
hopeless as conflicting views suggest. 
Despite union strategy of opposing all 
changes, there are areas of agreement 
on: 








(1) Principle of collective bar- 
gaining. (2) High wage theory. (3) 
Fullest possible employment. (4) Com- 
pulsory arbitration is undesirable. 











Major points of disagreement are 
over: Closed shop and checkoff...Col-= 
lective bargaining abuses... Union- 
ization of foremen... Political action 
by unions... "Ability to pay" theory on 











wage rates...Mass picketing and sec- 





ondary boycotts. 


ANTI-MONOPOLY SHOUTS will be as 
loud as ever in Congress this session. 
The Senate's No. 1 trust=buster, Wyo- 
ming's O'Mahoney, is back with a new 
six-year endorsement from his constitu- 
ents. He will drag out the reports of 
the TNEC, plus updating of this basic 
material by downtown agencies, and insist 
on new anti-trust legislation. Other 
headlines will be made by Ass't Att'y 
Gen'l Berge, who seeks more money for 
his anti-trust division. 


Gene Webb 


Washington News Bureau. 








Editor, 
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says C. R. SMITH 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN AIRLINES 


“FORBES Magazine of Business has @ 
varied appeal to me. It combines 
business news interpretation, forecasts, 
and the human quality that give it « 
three dimensional value." 


Yr 





MEANS BUSINESS TO ITS 93,000 EXECUTIVE SUBSCRIBERS! 








FOR ITS 200 NATIONAL ADVERTISERS! 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Jact sail paar & BY THE EDITOR 
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No More Public Ownership? 


Will Congress set its face against swelling the already 
spalling debt burdening taxpayers by refusing to sanction 
further incursions into free enterprise by the Federal Gov- 
emment? With few exceptions, bureaucrats have made a 
srry showing in running business enterprises even during 
peace times. Lids are beginning to be ripped off war scan- 
dals, scandals involving gross incompetency, extravagance 
minous for taxpayers, fo say nothing of graft. The latest 
War Assets Administration revelations are calculated to 
cause us to squirm. 

Are not members of the new Congress bound to inter- 
pret the repudiation of the Democrats as an imperative 
demand for complete reversal of New Dealism, Socialistic 
legislation, expansion of government ownership, as in- 
sistence upon contracting rather than expanding unneces- 
sary government spending? Palpably, voters want less, 
not more, interference by the Federal Administration, 
want another new deal, want a return to the American 
Way of Life, which has been so frequently and flagrantly 
violated during the last 14 years. 

Clamping down on additional expenditures for Federal 
ownership is one way to curb the heretofore constant mul- 
tiplication of bureaucratic tax-eaters. Hundreds of thou- 
sands could and should be separated from public payrolls 
this year. ' | 

* 
To win true-blue success, seek 
sincerely to serve. 


* 


An Exemplary Leader Passes 


Another of America’s rapidly-disappearing, old-time, 
individualistic business leaders has passed on: Jacob Kin- 
dleberger (71). Brought to this country as a child, he 
started work, to aid in maintaining the family, before he 
was 10. To acquire an education, he overcame obstacles 
(including very bad eyesight) which would have dis- 
couraged most youths. At one stage he gave up a well- 
paid job to become a school janitor, on the stipulation 
that he could attend classes. 

Ambitious, he ventured to start a modest paper mill, in 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) on small capital, augmented by friends 
who had faith in his ability. Fortune did not smile on 
him. One day, when nearing the end of his resources, he 
heard one housewife complain to another that she couldn’t 
find paper suitable for kitchen shelves. Jake immediately 
got busy: He originated various new types of paper for 
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this and other purposes. His Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. prospered from then on. 

Warmhearted, he instituted measures to take care of his 
workers. Religious, he inaugurated, developed and con- 
ducted one of the most outstanding, largely-attended Sun- 
day Schools in America. He became known to all as 
“Uncle Jake.” Few men have attracted more friends: one 
Christmas he had me autograph no fewer than 2,500 
copies of one of my books, to send friends. 

Paternalistic? Yes. But such sincere, well-meaning 
paternalism that it won the affection of his employees, 
brought notable business success. 

America would be better off had we more of his kind. 


Unpredictable Truman 


The mysteriously-sudden pitslinsithen by President Tru- 
man of “the Cessation of Hostilities of World War II” 
incites many questions, creates much confusion. Only a 
few days before, the impression was promulgated that he 
regarded such action as entirely unfeasible. “His motive 
was to steal the thunder of the incoming Congress,” is 
one common Republican comment. Democrats assign more 
commendable reasons. Not even a Philadelphia lawyer 
dares to define forthwith the consequences, since scores 
of laws die with the ending of hostilities, other scores of 
laws remain in force until “emergency” has passed. 

The broad deduction to be drawn is that President Tru- 
man interpreted the November elections as proof that the 
majority of citizens have rebelled agaist wartime Admin- 
istrative “directives,” arbitrary regulations, regimentation, 
that they want the earliest possible return to peacetime 
government. 

My belief is that the capture of Congress by the Re- 
publicans justifies optimism that innumerable economic 
blunders perpetrated by the New Deal will be corrected, 
that America will head towards greater economic sound- 
ness, that foundations will be laid for progress towards 
restoration of the American Way of Life, towards genuine 
prosperity. 

(Comments on President Truman’s opening 
address to Congress appear on page 39.) 


»-* 


Absurd Billion-Dollar Union Suits 


Among the first imperative duties of Congress is to 
enact legislation designed to squelch those absurd billion- 
dollar suits gushing forth from labor unions, for retro- 
active pay, going back years, not for work done, but for 





Seren 


every moment spent on the premises! If such fantastic 


claims should be legalized, unions may next demand that 
- their members be paid for the time they spend from the 


moment they get out of bed until they reach work, and 
for the time necessary to return to their own doors, After 
all, every contract was based on the working conditions 
then prevailing. 

What a mockery these new demands make of union 
protestations that they are anxious to co-operate in insur- 
ing economic and employment stability! In the inconceiv- 
able event that corporations and other employers were 
mulcted in the gigantic sums sued for, many of them 
would be bankrupted, chaos and panic would result. It 
would be a glaringly pyrrhic victory. Wage earners would 
be the worst sufferers. 

Out of evil sometimes comes good. This latest maneuvre 
by unions is calculated to strengthen determination by 
Congress to amend our existing one-sided labor legislation, 
legislation which unjustifiably confers special privileges, 
privileges denied industry and business. 

* 
In making decisions, always keep in mind 
you will ultimately wear a shroud 
—without pockets. 


-* 
Who's Who In Brazil? 


The question most often asked me since my return from 
Brazil is: “Who’s who in Brazil? Is President Dutra or 
ex-Dictator Vargas the real power?” In Brazil one is 
usually assured that the country is now being “governed 
constitutionally,” that Congress is asserting itself, that 
President Dutra is not taking orders from Vargas. 

My conviction, however, is that Senator Vargas still is 
the strong man of Brazil. My prediction is that he will, 
sooner or later, resume the reins of government. When I 
asked a taxi driver what he thought of Vargas, he ecstati- 
cally replied: “Muito bom,” meaning supremely good. 
When I asked his opinion of President Dutra, he tapped 
his forehead, shrugged his shoulders. 
The truth is that Vargas still is the idol 
of the rank-and-file low-paid Brazilian 
workers. They, recognize him as their 
almighty benefactor. He raised labor 
“syndicates” to a position of unpre- 
cedented influence, always, however, 
keeping his own hand firmly on the 
throttle—no union official, for exam- 
ple, could be elected without his ap- 
proval. 

As told elsewhere in this issue (page 
21), Brazilian landowners, industrial- 
ists and other employers have paid and 
are still paying impossibly low wages. 
Resentment — and Communism — are 
rising. Therefore, the prospect is that 
Senator Vargas will return to supreme 
control. 





Courtesy of N. Y. World-Telegram. 


Room On The Farm? 


Is there room on the farm for quite a number of a 
turned veterans and others, fitted for farm work, 
cannot find homes in cities? — F 

Our total agricultural population has changed little j 
the last quarter-century. Farming is still largely “lit 
business”; in 1940 some 60% of our farms were of leg 
than 100 acres, That openings are fairly often available iy 
reflected by the fact that individual ownership changed to 
the tune of 7% in 1945, . 

Aspirants for farm life, however, should not be call 
away by the abnormal prosperity harvested during war 
years. In 1944 value of product per farm worker (accord. 
ing to an article published by the Clarkson College of 
Technology) reached $2,256. Moreover, with farms and 
their buildings now valued in excess of $50,000,000, 
mortgages have been cut to $5,270,000,000, the lowest 
figure in more than 30 years, representing only 1044 % of 
total values. Farm income has been running at an annual 
all-time high of $24,000,000,000, nearly double the boom 
year of 1929. 

Looking ahead, the picture may develop a different hue, 
The fat subsidies paid during recent years will lapse at 
the end of next year, under President Truman’s proclama- 
tion that World War II hostilities have ceased. Also, farm 
land today costs almost 100% more than the average for 
1935-39. 

Thus those turning their eyes towards the farm should 
look very carefully before they leap. 









To Be “Sovereign Citizens” Again? 


It was long the justifiably proud boast of Americans that 
they were “sovereign citizens.” Under the Roosevelt regime 
we began to be pushed around, were subjected to every 
a species of “directives,” our Congress becamé 

“rubber stamp,” even our Supreme Court became sub 
pil Even before the New Deal ended, a new brand 
of overlords arose—spawned largely by the New Deal. 
Such unioneer kings as John L. Lewis, 
Caesar Petrillo, Philip Murray, Walter 
P. Reuther, Daniel J. Tobin, R. J. 
Thomas, Joseph E. Curran, Michael J, 
Quill, Harry Bridges, Joseph Ryat 
have flouted the public. Instead of 
treating us as sovereign citizens, they 
have spat in our face, subjected the 
country to humiliating dislocation, 
suffering. “To hell with the public im 
terest” has been their highhanded, « 
fiant attitude. 


regain the status, the dignity of sover 
eign citizens, that the public will again 
rate first, that dictatorship from any 
and every quarter will at last be o 
throned? 
I am optimistic. 
FORBES 


What are the prospects that we a 
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PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 





Jinds many uses 
Jor Nationals 


Preparing the payroll for its far-flung operations in 
the general offices in Minneapolis, often required 
overtime work. Two National Payroll Machines 
were installed eliminating overtime and providing 
far more satisfactory payroll checks and records. 

Figures obtained in running the payroll are used 
in social security earnings reports and withholding 
income tax reports. Employees’ savings bonds 
accounts are posted on the Nationals; which also, 
quarterly, make out the stock dividend checks. At 
the same operation they post the individual stock- 
holders’ dividend record. 

On payroll work National Payroll Machines 
produce—at one operation—the following records. 
Payroll check. Employees’ earnings statement. 
Individual employee's earnings record. Payroll 
record and check register. All clearly printed origi- 
nals—no carbons. The first three show in detail: 
gross earnings for the pay period, deductions, and 
net pay. Also cumulative figures for gross earnings 
and withholding tax. 

The National Cash Register Company makes 
a complete line of accounting machines. Call your 
local representative, or write to The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 


@ National Payroll Machines in Pillsbury’s Minneapolis Office. 





Making business easier 
for the American businessman 
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PERSONALITIES 


Eugene Stetson—A Close-Up 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


HEN a top-notch banker like 
Eugene Stetson, who seems to 

have risen almost as high as 
anyone can, shifts from finance into 
railroads because of unfulfilled am- 
bitions, that’s news. 

Stetson is retiring on Jan. 15 from 
chairmanship of the three-billion dol- 
lar Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 
He tells Forses that as a further ca- 
reer for the active years ahead of him, 
he sees a great constructive future in 
transportation. 

His appearance is in keeping with 
so enthusiastic an approach. A well- 
built, regular-featured man who is 
manifestly dowered with success, Gene 
Stetson explains his lack of worry- 
lines by stating that he started to 
~ work young and took a sporting view 
of his problems. 


A SOUTHERN IDEALIST 


He is calm, direct of speech, con- 
fessedly stubborn, fond of a joke if it 
furthers the subject in hand. A family 
man, proud of his three sons’ soldierly 
record, he is firm in his Episcopalian 
faith and Southern ideals. Doubtless 
he follows some system of tithing, for 
his quarter-million dollars of gifts— 
nearly all to churches and education 
in Georgia—bear a Scriptural propor- 


Asked about his plans, he clasped 
his hands behind his head, and said: 

“I feel like a man on the ridgepole 
of a house after he has shingled half 
the roof. Maybe we'd better glance 
back at that half before we look at the 
part I’ve yet to do.” 

He began by dating his lifetime 
partiality for outdoor sports from his 
student days at Mercer in his home 
town of Macon, Ga. There he put 
through the plan which lifted that col- 
lege’s athletics from near zero to new 
records. Financially, the project was 
underwritten by Gene’s_ well-to-do 
father, who guaranteed the university 
against loss; the profits, if any, would 
go to its athletic fund. Result: The 
fund’s heavy debt was paid off with 
something left over. 

“That Mercer operation was to me 
a serious undertaking, yet I enjoyed 
it,” he reminisced. “Ever since then 
I’ve managed to get pleasure out of 
problems, even when the going was 
tough. I got into banking the hard 
way by having a row with the Math 
professor and quitting college without 
a diploma. To square myself at home 
I went to work. 

Llewellyn P. Hillyer of the American 
National Bank in Macon gave me a 
job and taught me the banking busi- 





When one of the nation’s top-flight bankers shifts his 


energies from finance to railroading, there’s a reason. Gene 
Stetson tells what it is in this exclusive FORBES story 





tion to his reputed worldly accumu- 
lations. In speaking of education, what 
he says is self-revealing: 

“The small-town schools are the 
ones I try to help. In agricultural 
communities a young fellow has more 
time for moral and religious thinking, 
which after all is the only thinking 
that counts.” 





Wim Hurp Hittyer, a former banker 
himself, is one of Forses’ Contributing 
Editors. 


ness. My $40 a month salary looked 
better than it felt. So I kept my eye 
out, and in 1904 went to Fitzgerald. 
Ga., as cashier of the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank there. Three years later, 
during the panic of 1907, when I came 
back to Macon and organized the Citi- 
zens National Bank, most people said 
I was just a crazy boy. Maybe they 
were right, but I had some pretty solid 
older men on the Board. After a couple 
of years’ tryout I was elected president. 



































The bank did well; still I wasn’t satis 


























fied. I felt that the economic drift wa § ™ 
Northward.” ~ 
A few years later he got a chance to dr 
follow his hunch. Fresh deposits were I 
pouring into the Guaranty Trust, his fer 
New York correspondent, and _ thal thi 
bank wanted a forward-faring young § 5 
Southerner to help handle the in- be 
creased business. Gene Stetson was the J: © 
logical choice. pr 
He sold out in Macon and became 
vice-president of the Guaranty, in No § # 
vember, 1916. He fitted well into th § * 
bank’s expanding framework and wa § ™ 
made a director in 1928, executive § P 
committee member in 1934, president f ™ 
in 1941, chairman of the board inf ™ 
1944. ms 
Meanwhile, he had waxed rich be 
through bringing Atlanta-born Coct- la 
Cola to Wall Street and through mu § ™ 
merous wise investings. One majo! . 
corporation after another put him 0 " 





its board until he accumulated his 
present string of 16 directorships. In 
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ach of these companies he is on the 
secutive committee and is chairman 
if three—French-American Banking, 
Gulf Atlantic Warehouse and Illinois 
(gtral Railroad. 

On the last-named committee he has 
heen pinch-hitting for W. Averell Har- 
fiman, whom he definitely succeeds 
yw that Harriman is Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Stetson expects to make the study 
of Illinois Central policies his chief 
ocupation. He will continue to live 
in New York, though constantly avail- 
ible for advisory duties. 

“['m retiring from the bank,” said 
he. “Banking is now pretty well sta- 
bilized and I look forward to some- 
thing that presents more of a challenge. 
The Federal Reserve system has cush- 
ined monetary shocks until banking 
does not feel them as severely as it 
mee did. Industry and transportation 

still subject to the full jounce of 

ing cycles. 

All my life I’ve not only lived 

h depressions but made a spe- 
study of them. In fact, I became 

‘intimately acquainted with them 

by 1912 I made a portrait of one 
the blackboard for the Macon 
umber of Commerce. I was right in 
thick of the 1921 panic. I missed 
1929 crash by being in mid-ocean 
T got the full impact in 1933 when. 
elt closed all the banks. 


"LABOR THROTTLING PROSPERITY" 


“Although I have been studying and 
experiencing the repetitions of ups 
and downs since 1912, I would today 
draw very nearly the same picture that 
I put on the board at Macon. Trans- 
ferred into words, it’s something like 
this: Prosperity produces extrava- 
gance, which breeds adversity, which 
begets realization, which brings about 
economizing, which in turn leads to 
Prosperity again. 

“At present the pressure of labor 
groups is throttling prosperity. Though 
‘soft? goods and the like are still ac- 
tive, the future course of the cycle de- 
pends upon the wellbeing of basic 
metals industries. They and the rail- 
toads have been stifled, and unless the 
lethal twist is loosened all business will 
be drawn into a general strangu- 
lation. I hope that labor leaders and 
Management will come to their senses 

ore over-drastic measures are re- 
sorted to by Congress. At all events, I 
want to be in the pivotal area. 

“I'm going to concentrate on rail- 
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roads because they are so vital to our 
country’s existence. I believe that the 
workings and welfare of the nation’s 
railroads should be a matter of more 
general understanding. The public 
knows that it needs the railroads in 
peace and war, but it does not know 
the railroads’ needs. 

“There is an amazing lack of 
knowledge amongst all classes as to 
what a railroad really is, how it func- 
tions, who owns it and by what pro- 
digious marginal effort it is kept go- 
ing. Increasing competition awheel, 
afloat or awing, together with rising 
operative costs and multiplex restric- 
tions of governmental ‘agencies, have 
combined to narrow the railroads’ 
margin of existence. 

“Net income of Class I railroads for 
the first nine months of 1946 was less 
than a quarter of what it was for the 
like period of last year. Only public 
opinion can bring relief. 

“If the people can be brought to 
consider the railroads for what they 
are, proper legislation will be pro- 
vided and the right thing will be done 
respecting both wages and rates. 

“My efforts,” he continued in an- 
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swer to a question, “will be directed _ 
towards the establishment of a four- 
way equilibrium between labor, man- 
agement, the various instrumentalities 
of government and the public—com- 
prising at one and the same time both 
owners and customers.” 

Stetson thinks that the President 
should take the lead in labor union 
relations. He regards the Washington 
atmosphere as favorable for such a 
move, and looks for excellent results 
from Harriman, Secretary of Com- 
merce, whom he credits with ability, 
experience, non-political background. 


POLICY MAKER 


Although Stetson has reached a re- 
tirable age, he chooses to view it as 
the right time of life to enter the field 
that affords plenty of excitement. Fur- 
thermore, his high level, that of policy- 
making, puts him at the least-protected 
spot. One can be assured that in this 
choice, as throughout his career, he is 
acting deliberately. Judging by what 
Stetson has done in banking, users of 
railroads can reasonably expect to be 
benefited by a fruition of his newly- 
assumed activities. 
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Stabilize Your Work-Force 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 





















Troubled with a high rate EXIT INTERVIEW CHART 








Employee’s Name aR Experience........ Oe mos, 
of labor turnover? Here's a Home Address.. ‘ Dept Starting Wage....-.c.co0.0. 

Immediate Supervisor.........0.:si.--ses-cveseee *) Sara Present Wage....... 
way to solve the problem General Information 


1. When did you decide to quit? Suddenly [] Some time ago] Why?................ 
2. Did you have another job? Yes [] No [] Company 
3. If no other job, what are your plans, briefly? 
URRENT labor statistics reveal 4. Would you like our help in getting another job? Yes “J No 0 
ek see” deed Reo 5. Would you consider working here if a change was made in 

P wages? [] Working conditions? [] Supervision? () Other...........-sscsissn 
' turnover rate of 10-15% per Working Relations 
month in comparison with the indus- 1. Did you get along with the foreman? Very well > OK (& Not so well 0 
trial norm of 4-6%. . Did you think the foreman knew his job? Very well () OK [(] Not so well 9 

To find out what internal conditions 


. In your opinion, what are the foreman’s strong points? 
are causing employees to leave, labor 


What are his weak points? ..............000---.0000-s-100 
“ 2 . Did ions? 
| colitis: Gmiek anenele by the “exit inter- Did the foreman ask for suggestions? Often [) Rarely [J 
view technique.” By this method, the 


. Did the foreman keep you informed? Often []) Rarely [J 
‘ . Did the foreman allow workers to make decisions on the job? 
quitting worker is carefully inter- Regularly (] Now and then [()_ Rarely [J 
| viewed. Very often the employee who . Did the foreman make promotions and merit rating fairly? 
| is not returning will be quite ready to Always [) Occasionally [) Never () 


“a ~ 9. Did the foreman handle your grievances promptly? 
let off steam” and reveal to manage- Always [] Occasionally () Never 1 
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ment its shortcomings in handling its 10. Did he settle grievances fairly? Always [] Occasionally [] Never ( | 
people. Carefully handled, such inter- 11. Did the foreman distribute overtime fairly? 
views can provide you with invaluable Always [] Occasionally (] Never C) 
baie : : y 12. Can you give three suggestions for improving our supervision? 
insight into which of al labor rela- 13. If you had your pick, which foreman would you prefer? 
! tions policies are working, which 14. Did you get along with other workers? Very well () OK [J Not so well 0 
| should be changed or corrected. Why? 
| 15. Did you think certain workers were favorites? 
; GAINING INFORMATION Ys 0 NoQ ae La amendaitenasiontndatvennecienceueall 
i ‘ . Di i i he di jobs? 
| Tine aetieda bltesaea | ce eon Se Set 
| by a member of the personnel or labor Working Conditions 
) relations department. The tete-a-tete 1. Did you consider your job here: Too big () Just right (] Unsatisfactory 0 
should be friendly, and the worker 2. Did you think you should have received: More training [] Less training [ 
| assured that the company has no other 3. Were you satisfied with wages? Yes] No (~ 
. motive but to correct its own errors. 4. How do you think wages here stand up to those in other plants? 
Hie ishosli-aiek this Better [] About the same [] Not so good (1) 
: 46 - . assured that the 5. How are working conditions here as compared with other plants? 
information will not be held against Better (] About the same [] Not so good (] 
him in case he comes back to work or 6. Would you be satisfied if transferred to another dept? Yes (1) No O 
decides not to quit. The information 7. If transferred, would you want a different job? 
elicited should be confidential. ee eae ae 
) ae = - 8. What do you think of the plant’s safety program? 
| The exit interview can be handled Good (] Fair 1) Not so good 1) 
) in two ways: (1) Verbally. (2) Ques- 9. What do you think of the plant’s grievance system? 
| tionnaire. The questionnaire type has Good (] Fair [) Not so good =e “ 
| become the more popular method be- 10. What do you think of the plant’s training program? 
. . Good [] Fair [] Not so good C1) 
| cause it enables the employee to take Il. What do you think of the suggestion system? 
his time and consider his answers pri- Good [1] Fair () Not so good 
vately. 12. Would you advise any of your friends to work here? Yes [1] No OD 
The accompanying chart is a com- 13. What kind of attitude do you think management has toward workers? 


Friendly (] Unfriendly 1) Fair Unfair 0 


prehensive exit interview questionnaire 14. Do you think management understands worker problems? 























which has helped a score of companies Very well (1) OK ( Not so well () Remarks. 
to_ferret out grievances and bring 15. Can you give us six suggestions for improving working conditions here? 
their turnover down from an 11% to interviewer's Summary and Recommendations: 
a 4% average. Worker suggested: 
His main criticisms: 
Lawrence Sresstn is Labor Editor of Fores. My recommendations: - F 
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Wonder-Working Industrialist: 








Y Pignatari 
oung Pignatari, 
108, | ) j * 
ss By B. C. FORBES 
nif This is the second of two articles written 
by the Editor of FORBES, based on in- 
0 vestigations made during a 15,000-mile 
0 trip to South America 
HE most extraordinary industri- neering and expansion. They empha- Sientiane Dienst’. 20. Dette week 
alist in South America is Fran- size that he is somewhat of a “man of spectacular caimeeindan, whose dazzling 
cisco Pignatari. mystery,” since he never issues state- achievements are here described 
He has no prototype either in the ments of his financial position. 
United States or Europe. When I conveyed to him these com- his severest handicap was finding top- 
Here we are accustomed to men con- ments and other criticisms, he smiling- metch techeiciens. celeutistn. alueiee 
centrating on one field and achieving ly replied: “I know. But this does not siiaieneliaies rts—this notwithetanding 
dazzling success: Rockefeller in oil; disturb me. I don’t need to ask any- that he ie: 0 one of the relatively 
Ford and Chrysler in the automotive one for any favors—except that I am few sizable research laboratories in 
industry; Carnegie and Schwab in tremendously anxious to obtain, espe- south America 
ie steel; Hill and Harriman in railroad- cially from the United States, many Shan 1 vested ts is 
0 ing; Bell and Vail in telephony; Swift kinds of modern equipment for my pressed fears that he was spreading 
7 and Armour and Wilson in meat pack- various industries. I am ready to pay enormously at a time when inflation in 
ing; Westinghouse and Coffin in the for everything.” Brazil was rampant, at a time when 
electric manufacturing realm; Edison The Pignatari enterprises were in- }) materials were unprecedentedly 
in electric lighting; James B. Duke in _ itiated by his wealthy father, Dr. Julio costly, when wages were skyrocketing 
: tobacco; George Eastman in photogra- Pignatari, in 1933. Francisco’s mother },. det hin ctiiemeant: ‘ 
~ phy; the du Ponts in explosives and belonged to the Matarazzo family, re- “Wages in Brazil go up and up, al- 
chemicals; the Guggenheims in mining putedly the wealthiest in Brazil; she  yyost every month in some classifica- 
and smelting; the McCormicks in farm died only recently, leaving her entire tion or another. This is likely to con- 
machinery; Woolworth in chain stores; fortune to her only son. He married tinue because rates paid workers in 
Patterson in cash registers; Under- the daughter of a notable and very ihe past have been very, very low. 
wood and Remington and Burroughs wealthy: Italian family. That is one reason why, in contrast 
and Watson and Rogers in office ap- Talking to him in Washington the with most South American manufac- 
pliances; the Wright brothers and other day, I asked whether he was here turers, who are content to go along in 
Martin and Douglas and Bell in avia- preliminary to raising capital from Jd ruts, I am striving so energetically 
tion, etc. ro 1A es plied. “I d to buy and install in all my plants the 
" " “No, no, no!” he replied. “I don't most up-to-date labor-saving devices. 
so asain need any capital. I don’t want any | am Looking to the future.” 
Young Pignatari—he is only 29— stockholders.” (An observation which 
bs‘expanding metcoricilly-de manifold ‘reminded’ ‘me of Henry Ford;''whoes PIGNATARI AN EXCEPTION 
fields. In a few years he has not only grandson, Henry Ford II, is exactly Everywhere in South America I was 
expanded inherited properties but has the age of Pignatari.) told that small businesses dominate, 
inaugurated others, multiplying his He confided that, in addition to that they are run mostly by small- 
activities forty-fold. augmenting huge contracts he has minded men, and that the practically 
He has and is going ahead at such already placed in the United States for universal preference is to extort enor- 
a dazzling pace that some Brazilians, machinery, etc., he was seeking to es- mous profits on a limited volume 
as well as some heads of American tablish a “tie-up” with one or more rather than to seek moderate profits on 
plants in Brazil, expressed to me alarm eminent American comparfies in his large volume. 
f that he may ride for a fall. They know fields, particularly with a view to ob- In other words, South America has 
al that he plans still more dazzling pio- taining “know-how,” explaining that not caught up with the “North Amer- 
ES 
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ican’s” cardinal business philosophy 
of maximum sales at minimum profits. 
[Volta Redonda, the “hundred-mil- 


lion-dollar” Brazilian Government- 
American-capital steel plant, at last be- 
ginning production, is rosily predicted 
as sure to widen Brazilians’ business 
thinking. ] 

In Rio de Janeiro I asked that won- 
der city’s most influential man of af- 
fairs how he regarded Pignatari. His 
reply: “Although he is not one of my 
customers, but a customer of competi- 
tors, I must say very frankly that, in 
my opinion, he is Brazil’s most up-and- 
coming industrialist, away ahead of 
the vast majority of South American 
business men in his thinking, planning, 
scientific research. It would be a great 


cans, Pignatari uses company planes to 
fly to and from his widely-spread 
plants; also to shuttle to North Amer- 
ica, where he repeatedly has hurried 
hither and yon during and since the 
war to ferret out needed machines and 
other supplies for his multifarious min- 
ing and manufacturing processes. 
Although he is one of the most mod- 
est of men—the photograph accom- 
panying this article is the first he ever 
allowed taken for publication—he is 
no guileless novitiate when occasion 
demands. He can clinch an iron fist 
under a smooth glove. One illustration: 
A pioneer in aircraft building, his 
government called upon him to fill an 
initial order for 200 planes. He ac- 
cepted. But ran up against a stone wall 
















































This is a view of the world's most extraordinary airplane factory, and hangars, 
located in a remote Brazilian desert, where Francisco Pignatari builds planes for the 
Brazilian Government 


thing for South America if we had 
thousands comparable with him.” 

A high honor was paid Pignatari at 
Washington last month. 

This rich young Brazilian in his ad- 
venturous youth became an enthusias- 
tic devotee of flying, won a pilot’s 
license before he was 19, is now the 
foremost Latin-American manufacturer 
of light planes. He received the 
“Diploma d’Honneur” of the Ligue 
Internationale des Aviateurs (at the 
hands of U. S. Senator Edwin C. John- 
son, Col, in the presence of more 
than 300 guests prominent in U. S. and 
Latin-American diplomatic, military, 
naval and civil aviation circles) for, to 
quote the organization’s citation, “his 
signal contributions to the science of 
aeronautics,” the first post-war award 
of the League. 

Like many American corporation ex- 
ecutives, but like few South Ameri- 


when he sought to purchase the neces- 
sary tires. Every rubber manufacturer 
turned him down. 

“Circumstances!” thundered Napol- 
eon; “I make circumstances.” With 
Yankee ingenuity, young Pignatari 
lured an expert, scraped up some rub- 
ber, turned out a few tires, audaciously 
exhibited them at an Industrial Expo- 
sition in Sao Paulo. Reports flew thick 
and fast—perhaps he had something 
to do with it—that the ingenious, dar- 
ing entrepreneur was about to enter 
the tire manufacturing field on a 
vigorous scale. Leading rubber com- 
panies laid their heads together, as- 
sured him ,it would not be necessary 
for him to make his own tires: they 
would cover his needs! 

His bluff had worked beautifully. 
The total “service” of his trumped-up 
tires was exactly one take-off and one 
landing. 


During. his. college-age: years, Fran. 
cisco Pignatari was known as an ard- 
ent international playboy. Following 
his father’s death, he plunged into busi- 
ness with even greater zest, has since 
worked concentratedly twelve hours or 
more a day, has traveled ceaselessly 
business-bent, has studied diligently 
and experimented endlessly. 

Critics — jealous ones, includi 
competitors—say he has a Napoleonic 
complex. He is determined, they some- 
what sarcastically intimate, to eclipse 
the record of his fabtilous ancestral 
Matarazzo family, and add that they 
suspect the latter are no longer co-oper- 
ative, “simpatico” with him. 

“Yes, it is true that, while I own a 
share of the Matarazzo interests, we 
are no longer friendly,” he unhesitat- 
ingly replied to my quizzing. “I 
haven’t even spoken to my uncle for 
three years,” referring to his mother’s 
brother, now the Matarazzo. directing 
head. (That news will interest Brazil- 
ians.) 


SCOPE OF OPERATIONS 


The diversity, the ramifications of 
the Pignatari activities are rather be- 
wildering. 

While their dimensions would be 
unimpressive in the mass production 
United States, they are conspicuously 
outstanding in Brazil, where practical- 
ly all his constructive upbuilding rep- 
resents pioneering, often against ob- 
stacles not known here, obstacles in 
the form of rail and highway transpor- 
tation, in the form of lack of engineers 
and metallurgists and scientists, in the 
form of almost total dearth of skilled 
workers, in the form of acute scarcity 
of mechanical equipment of almost 
every kind throughout the war years. 

Here are only a few samples of Pig- 
natari operations: 

The manufacturing headquarters of 
the principal company, Laminacao 
Nacional de Metais, located on the out- 
skirts of Sao Paulo—“the fastest grow- 
ing city in the world,” population 1,- 
750,000—covers an area greater than 
Los Angeles. There are mines and 
plants also in the immeasurably rich 
mineral state of Minas Gerais. 

The founder, Dr. Julio Pignatari, 
his father, inaugurated the first alumi- 
num factory in Brazil, which now sup- 
plies all Brazil’s needs. 

From Pignatari mines, factories, 
and rolling mills today gush most of 
Brazil's copper, zinc, tin, lead, silver 
{Continued on page 49) 











NATURE HAS Sharper TEETH 


A manufacturer of metal equipment in the Midwest was 
desperate. Rust and corrosion, like a horde of rats, 
were gnawing away at a hundred-thousand dollars worth 
of hand tools in his machine shop. 


This company’s chemists experimented 
with one precautionary measure after 
another—yet nothing stopped nature’s 
rampage. 

When one of our lubrication engi- 
neers was consulted, he informed the 


company that the Cities Service re- 
search laboratories had recently pet- 
fected, after years of development, a 
remarkably effective rust preventive 
(called Anti-Corrode). It was given 
exhaustive tests at once and the chemists 
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CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


SIXTY WALL TOWER, NEW YORK 5, N. Y., ROOM 4 


| would like a free demonstration of your rust-preventive and 
rust-removal products, at no obligation. 


FIRM 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


(This offer available only in Cities Service marketing territories East of the Rockies.) 
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soon reported rust and corrosion were 
stopped dead. From that point on, 
everything down to and including 
pliers and screw drivers was coated 
with Anti-Corrode. 

Cities Service serves all industries 
with hundreds of quality products 
from our refineries and research labo- 
tatories. And, like our good friends 
above, the many, many companies 
which we serve have found that... 


Cities Service 
means 
Greal Service 


—AlL THE WAY CITIES 
FROM THE REFINERY 
70 YOUR PLANT SERVICE 
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By JOEL EARLY 


ITHOUT coercion or fanfare, a 
W major region of this country is 

being re-created by life-forces 
from within. Today, in the South, a 
type of economic independence is 
emerging which has no precedent in 
American annals, because it is equally 
grounded in the furrow and the fac- 
tory. ) 
The first New South, born at the 
Atlanta Exposition of 1881 and 
cradled in the ashes left by Sherman- 
ushered carpetbaggers, was nurtured 
by marginal labor, with waste of soil 
and toil comparable to that wrought 
by invading foes. Nevertheless, she did 
a giant’s job. Coming of age with the 
20th century, she wrested control of 


lost weight; nationwide strikes laid 
heavy hand upon regional recovery. 
Since January, 1946, the scene has 
changed. Up-and-coming Atlanta’s 
gainful employment is higher than at 
any time during the war, with pros- 
pects of a quarter-million workers 
when additional housing can be had. 
Value of manufactured goods is at 
double the pre-war annual rate and 
some hundred new plants are starting 
up. Atlanta’s bank deposits now ex- 
ceed, for the first time, $1,000,000,000 
—twice the 1942 total. Eighty new 
factories, costing on an average more 
than $1,000,000 each, are scheduled 
for construction as soon as materials 


and labor are available. 





No longer relying chiefly on outside capital, Dixie today is un- 
dergoing an industrial and agricultural rebirth that’s rapidly 
putting her on the high road to economic independence 





cotton textiles from New England and 
reached her prime during the late 
1920s. 

Unlike New South I, which leaned 
heavily on _ industrialization, New 
South II has a dual basis. Mississippi’s 
slogan, “Balance Agriculture With 
Industry!” (See Forses, Oct. 1, 1945: 
“Invitation to Industry”) echoes 
throughout the Southern states with 
stress upon one or the other according 
to local needs. Factorywise, the South 
is going ahead faster than the rest of 
the country. Her pace set for manu- 
factured output between 1900 and 
1940—700% increase against the na- 
tion’s 400%—is more than main- 
tained despite initial post-war difficul- 
ties. These grew out of the huge war- 
industry structure suddenly imposed 
upon the South’s economic base and 
yet more suddenly immobilized. Physi- 
cal volume of production in the Sixth 
Federal Reserve District (comprising 
the Southeast) fell 25% in the last 
nine months of 1945; factory payrolls 


Jozrz Earty has had wide financial and 
banking experience in the South. 





In Nashville, home of grey iron and 
other castings, four new foundries 
have been completed to produce, in 
addition to iron, castings of brass, 
bronze, steel and aluminum—the last 
named to replace Northern semi- 
finished materials. A dozen more 
plants and important expansion of 
present facilities will lift the fresh capi- 
tal total to above $5,000,000. Nash- 
ville machine shops, highly precisioned 
for war orders, are turning out jobs 
that formerly went to distant tool- 
sheds. Reconversion is already his- 
toric: a shift from warlike gear to re- 
lated product—as when Nashville 
Bridge Co.’s towboats replaced its 
barrack barges—has done the trick 
with profit all around. In Western 
Tennessee, Memphis acquired 26 new 
factories during the past few months, 
including a big International Har- 
vester plant, and her native industries 
are on the upgrade. 


Turning to tradition-hallowed Rich- 
mond, we find consumer industries, 
such as cigarettes and textiles, more 
active than ever. These have kept the 


Renaissance in the South 


local volume curve from being de- 
pressed by post-VJ-Day heaviness in 
iron, steel and aluminum production. 
Richmond’s manufacturing employ- 
ment exceeds the pre-war top and at 
last reports was within a few hundred 
of the 1943 wartime maximum. Bank 
clearings for the greater portion of 
last year were far above 1945 com- 
parable figures. Other Southern cities 
reflect similar prosperity. There is, 


however, a shadow on the South’s in- - 


dustrial scene. Southerners are selling 
their cotton mills. Nearly a fifth of 
their spindlage has come under new 
ownership within the past three years. 
A. Journal of Commerce survey reveals 
a $10,000,000 shift in recent months. 
The Cotton Textile Institute says that 
15% of loom capacity in 1,200 mills 
has changed hands. To this may be 
added a proportion of the $80,000,- 
000 J. P. Stevens merger, shunting 
control. Big purchasers have ambi- 
tious plans in mind for “integrating” 
the cotton textile industry. All opera- 
tions, from the raw staple through the 
finished article and its distribution, are 
to be under single ownership manage- 
ment. Rockingham, N. C., affords an 
example of how this mill-buying 
movement hits a town. Of her nine 
mills, seven had been sold at this writ- 
ing, and buyers are looking at the 
other two. Result: loss of business to 
local banks, watering-down of com- 
raunity leadership. 


TO REPURCHASE FOR LESS? 


Nevertheless, well-informed Southern- 
ers are unworried. They assert that 
they have been waiting for this very 
thing, lo! many a year. Pursuant to 
plan, they say, they'll buy the mills 
back at a lower figure when the shout- 


ing for goods dies down. It won’t be - 


the first time that the South has sold 
to Yankees and repurchased for less. 
One instance: Coca Cola, an Atlanta 
enterprise, was sold to New York 
bankers 20-odd years ago and then, 
when stocks took a tumble, Southern 
people bought most of it back at a 
bargain. It’s control centers in Atlanta 
today. 
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The key to the South’s re-creation 
is that section’s growing financial in- 
dependence. The South has money. 
fen in a low per capita income state 
such as South Carolina the people have 
accumulated, in cash and _ bonds, 
sound $1,000,000,000—more than 
$20,000,000 per county, estimates for- 
mer Hartsville bank president A. L. M. 
Wiggins, now Under Secretary of the 
U. S. Treasury. “We shall continue to 
welcome outside capital,” he says, “but 
we are no longer dependent upon it.” 


AID TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Bankers like Wiggins, who serve 
rural communities, are performing the 
small daily miracles that add up to the 
South’s economic freedom. In North 
Carolina the Bank of Roxboro suc- 
ceeded in getting 75 heifers into the 
hands of Negro tobacco farmers. These 
men are now taking in as high as 
$10,000 a year, besides putting up one 
to two thousand cans of vegetables. In 
Eastern Arkansas bankers are lending 
money freely for soil conservation, 
with the result that a typical sector of 
sil-improved farms has shown an in- 
























crease of 34% production. St. Louis 
Federal Reserve’s economist cites the 
32l-acre farm of V. O. Turner, near 
Forrest City, Ark., which netted $9,000 
in 1945 against $3,000 six years ago, 
and has profits laid by after paying 
off all conservation costs, including 
heavy improvements. Meanwhile, its 
cotton yield per acre has been boosted 
nearly five-fold, its cattle population 
seven-fold, its corn yield doubled. In 
Alabama the Commercial Bank ‘of 
Andalusia has induced 15 farmers to 
try (at its expense) the raising of 
strawberries, and has underwritten the 
purchase of the entire crop. 

Dixie does not belittle her task of 
finding nearly 5,000,000 more jobs 
during the next decade than her people 
had six years ago. This figure results 
from machine-displacement of farm 
workers and normal growth added to 
pre-war unemployed. The South is not 
looking to big corporations for these 
jobs, nor does she expect the bulk of 
them to spring up in her big cities. 
Her policy pivots on the fact that 85% 
of all American industries have a com- 
munity origin. 

In line with this, Georgia bankers 
are helping to establish home-folk in- 
dustries. “ We loaned $18,000 to a 
local cannery,” says one. “After doing 
a $75,000 business in turnip greens, 
sweet potatoes and pineapple pears, 
the firm repaid its loan and is doubling 


its output this year.” A co-operative 
livestock market was financed by an- 
other bank with happy results, while 
yet another called a meat packing plant 
into being. A fourth bank has made a 
number of freezer lockers possible by 
furnishing half the money while the 
farmers put up the other half. 

Most picturesque was the loan that 
enabled a Georgia apiarist to ship 
more than $100,000 worth of bees last 
season, many of them to Canada. A 
candy manufacturer with a kitchen 
stove start now has 60 workers on his 
payroll, while one of his fellow Geor- 
gians, who used to barbecue a dozen 
cans or so of “hash for friends,” is 
today selling moré than $1,000,000 
worth a year. 


FROM THE GROUND UP 


Southern banks are furthering *farm 
mechanization as never before. The 
Tipton County Farmers Union Bank 
at Covington, Tenn., is lending 60% 
of the purchase price. Cashier M. A. 
Sherrod says he’ll expand this busi- 
ness as fast as equipment shows up. 
Lauderdale County (Tenn.) farmers 
are using $300,000 from the Bank of 
Ripley for mechanization and improve- 
ment. In soil-rich Mississippi the Bank 
of Holly Springs is “vitally interested” 
in such loans. 

To show how Southern industries 
are literally “springing up out of the 
ground,” not long ago a North Caro- 
lina farmer invented and patented a 
fertilizer distributor, then made a few 
for his neighbors. Last year he manu- 
factured one-fourth of the nation’s 
output in that line. He has a branch 
factory in Alabama employing 75 ex- 
Gls, in addition to his regular quota 
of helpers. 

New South II is off to a fine start. 
And she’s going at it in the right way 
—from the ground up. 





Key to the South's renaissance: its people have more money than ever before 
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ON THIS PAGE, 
FORBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN 


EVERY ISSUE, 


NEWSPAPERS ABOUT AMERICAN 
BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE. 


PECULATION as to what the new 
S Congress will do to ease labor- 

management friction and reduce 
strikts is subjecting the American 
form of democracy to microscopic 
examination abroad: 


From Le Drapeau Rouge, Brussels, 
Belgium (Communist) : 

“All the evidence convinces us that 
American democracy is a very special 
brand of democracy—dollar democ- 
racy. The fundamental principles of 
this democracy manifest themselves in 
a policy of always showing favors to 
the greedy, unscrupulous capitalists. 
The latter and their henchmen in gov- 
ernmental high places have already an- 
nounced their intention of seizing the 
assets of trade unions as a step to their 
liquidation. . . . Isn’t it a most charm- 
ing type of democracy?” 


From L’/ilustré, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land (Independent) : 

“While in the old world strikes tend 
inevitably to extend the control of the 
state over ever larger sections of indus- 
try, in America they almost always 
have the opposite effect. . . . In the 
eyes of the American workers and their 
union leaders, the state seems inferior 
to private enterprise both as a means 
of achieving production as well as of 
paying good wages. . . . Thus the trade 
unions would prefer to bargain with 
the most powerful private corporation 
rather than subject their claims to the 
arbitrament of governmental bureau- 
crats.” 


From El Tiempo, Bogota, Republic 
of Colombia (Conservative) : 

“Let the workers of Colombia. . . 
ponder over recent events in the 
U. S. A. There, the Republican party, 
which is the epitome of capitalistic 


WORLD PRESS DIGEST 


truculence, was returned triumphantly 
to power. This was chiefly because of 
the chaotic condition brought about in 
the country by strikes which . . . prac- 
tically hamstrung the American econ- 
omy. American workers should defend 
the liberties they have acquired . . . 
instead of indulging in stupid at- 
tempts at upsetting the social struc- 
ture.” 


The recent apparent easing of ten- 
sion between the world’s only remain- 
ing two great powers, the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R., has foreign opinion con- 
fused—there is no agreement as to 
who yielded to whom: 


From Arbeiderbladet, Oslo, Norway 
(Labor): 

“Molotov’s latest concessions are 
said to have come as the result of a 
direct; American ultimatum: if the 
Russians did not give in now, the 
Americans would on their own make 
peace with the individual enemy coun- 
tries. . . . This by no means explains 
Russia’s sharp change of course. . . . 
The Soviet desires a relaxation of the 
general tension so that her own re- 
construction can proceed, and is thus 
showing a disposition to atone to the 
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U.S.A. in order to obtain a large 
American loan.” 


From Le Monde, Paris, France (Ip. 
dependent Progressive) : 

“The American game in the discus. 
sions which have been going on... 
between Washington and Moscow is 
getting to be more difficult to under. 
stand and more baffling. . . . The State 
Department officials protest to the out- 
side world their loyalty to a policy of 
firmness and non-appeasement of Rus- 
sia. All the while they have been forced 
to bow to current American public 
opinion, which was demanding a more 
realistic policy, namely, one of oppor- 
tunism. This does not mean that Wash- 
ington has already abandoned all of 
the Balkan States to the tender mer- 
cies of Moscow . . . but it can even- 
tually be the only logical result of the 
policy the American State Department 
is now pursuing.” 


The attempts of the U.S.A., from 
humanitarian motives, to expedite the 
solution of problems which are the 
cause of human suffering, are some- 
times regarded abroad as impractical, 
idealistic, meddling: 


From the Globe and Mail, Toronto, 
Canada (Conservative) : 

“Tll-informed critics of British pol- 
icy in India, most of whom live and 
pontificate in the United States, must 
share the blame for the disturbed state 
of Indian affairs. By helping to create 
a world opinion in favor of what they 
call India’s ‘freedom,’ they forced the 
pace.” 


From the Star, Johannesberg, Union 
of South Africa (Conservative) : 

“America is not alone in wishing to 
see the homeless Jews of Europe final: 
ly settled. But sentiment is not enough. 
The President says that the immigr@ 
tion laws of other countries, including 
the U.S.A., should be liberalized with 
a view to the admission of displaced 
persons. . . . Why then does not Mr. 
Truman’s own administration, for one, 
set an example?” 
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Schools 


VERY new automobile means at 
EK least two or three new drivers. 
While producing new drivers may 
not be as dramatic as producing new 
automobiles, it is a thriving enterprise 
which promises to be even more prof- 
itable as cars come on the market. 
The new crop of drivers is already in 
the making. Many of today’s custom- 
ers of the auto driving school are in- 
dividuals who have a car on order. 
They are tomorrow’s car owners. The 
tide will swell as production increases. 
It is possible to start an auto driv- 
ing school with as little as one used 
car, plus the qualifications of an in- 
structor. The car should be no older 
than a 1942 model. And it must have 
the modern gear shift on the wheel. 
Most of your customers are getting 
ready for the new models. ‘ 

The size of your operation is pretty 
much up to you—the capital you have, 
your own resourcefulness, your per- 
sonality. The majority of the schools 
now in operation are in the 2-3-4 car 
class, but a good living can be earned 
from a one-car school. 


By THE EDITORS 


has the psychological effect of giving 
the student confidence. The learner 
will not hesitate to try out all the gad- 
gets when he or she knows that you 
will take over when trouble develops. 
That brings up the cost of insurance. 
Adequate coverage will cost you close 
to $100 a year for each car. That in- 
cludes personal liability, property dam- 
age and collision insurance. 

Your initial investment, then, is the 
car, license, dual control and insur- 
ance. But it is going to cost something 
to operate the car used for instruction. 
Each lesson means, on the average, 
from two to three miles of driving, 
including a great deal of starting, stop- 
ping and turning. If you keep busy, 
that will amount to something like 40 
miles a day per car—an expense of 
approximately $2 a day. 

Your income is the fee you receive 
for driving lessons. Charges are as 
various as the originality of school 
owners. Twenty-five dollars for a 
course of nine lessons is typical. That 
includes use of a school car for the 


state road test given by the bureau of 





Here’s one automotive enterprise in which “back-seat” driv- 
ing actually pays off. With only a small investment required, 
it's a business capable of chain operation 





The expense of opening a school is 
small, In most states you must be 
licensed by the bureau of motor ve- 
hicles, In New York the fee is $25. It 
is also necessary to obtain an instruc- 
tor’s license, which is little more than 
routine for any qualified individual— 
one who has had a driver’s license for 
two or more years. 

If you start out with a one-car 
school, your investment is the car, the 
license, and the cost of installing an 
extra clutch and brake—the so-called 
dual control. This is a “must,” and 
will cost around $50. Any good auto- 
mobile mechanic can do the job. The 
dual control prevents accidents, and 
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motor vehicles or highway department 
before issuing a driver’s license. Some 
schools offer a course of six lessons 
for as little as $10 and make a charge 
of $5 for use of the car to take the 
road test. Prices range between the 
two extremes but consistently average 
around two dollars for a half hour 
lesson. 

The working day for the auto driv- 
ing school is about 12 hours. In many 
states schools are limited to daylight 
hours. As a practical matter, you 
should limit yourself to those hours. 
Theoretically, that would be 24 half- 
hour lessons at $2 each. However, the 
best you can hope for is around 20 


lessons a day, with an average nearer 
15. This of course assumes that you 
are busy. But let’s say you give, 15 
lessons a day for 25 days of the month. 
That comes to $750 for the month. 
In terms of the expenses already list- 
ed, you would have a profit of nearly 
$700. 

This figure is based on a one-car 
operation, without office expense. 
There is no reason why you cannot 
start from your own home, but you 
should have someone to answer the 
phone, make appointments and explain 
the details of the service. Otherwise 
you will need office help. Let’s say 
you pay a girl $40 a week and rent an 


office for $50 a month. Add $10 for 





phone and stationery and you still 
have a profit of about $480. Inci- 
dentally, profits on the second car are 
much better than on the first. You 
can hire an instructor for $40 or .$50 
a week, while office expenses remain 
what they were. There is also, of 
course, the capital expense of the car, 
and operating costs. 

Another necessary expense, if you 
expect to keep busy, is that of adver- 
tising, which should not amount to 
more than $10 or $15 a month. If you 
operate in a large metropolitan area, 
an ad in the classified phone directory 
is the major part of this. Many oper- 
ators say that this is their largest 
source of business. 

The human factor is all important 
for success. Remember that your cus- 
tomers are buying a service rather 
than something tangible. Assuming 
that you take full advantage of this 
factor, the rewards, as in other enter- 
prises, are proportionate to the intel- 
ligence and energy expended. The real 
test comes when you measure your- 
self against the job. In this case it 
must be pretty obvious that you will 
probably fail unless nature gave you 
the qualifications of a teacher. 
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RAILROAD Offices 


@ Work skims along as 
smoothly as a modern stream- 
liner under the clear illumination 
of GUTH Fluorescent Planned 
Lighting. In this Traffic Depart- 
ment Office of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, for instance, GUTH 
Futurliter Luminaires provide 60 
foot-candles of illumination on 
the desks—without objectionable 
glare or shadows. 


GUTH Engineered Fluorescent is 
available for every lighting need 
in offices, stores, banks, schools, 
hospitals, public buildings, etc. 
Depend on GUTH for easy 
maintenance, smartly modern 
appearance, and exceptional 
performance! 


For good, practical advice on 
Planned GUTH Lighting, your 
Architect or the Lighting Engineers 
with your local Light and Power 


Company are glad to serve you 
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Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—aND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“HOW TAX LAW HELPS GM" 


From The Northern California 
Labor Herald (CIO): 


The little joker in the wartime ex- 
cess profits tax law didn’t look so 
funny to the United Auto Workers as 
they studied the announcement of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. that Uncle Sam will 
come across with a refund of $88,400,- 
000 for the company. 

The excess profits tax law was sup- 
posed to take the profits out of war, 
its promoters in Congress said. After 
it was passed, the public learned of 
the joker in it: A corporation which 
pays taxes in excess profits one year 
can get a refund the next year if profits 
fell below “normal,” or if any losses 
were encountered. 

Here’s how it worked for General 
Motors: The company kept its plants 
closed for 114 days last Winter in a 
desperate battle with the UAW in the 
hope of breaking the union and shat- 
tering wage standards. It held off pro- 
duction after the strike to break OPA 
ceilings. 

GM was ending up with a loss of 
$74,400,000 for the first nine months 
of this year. 

So Uncle Sam will ante up to GM 
the amount of that loss plus $14,000,- 
000 for “normal” profits. 

GM’s underpaid employees will go 
right on paying withholding taxes into 
the treasury to make up that $88,400,- 
000 excess profits refund for the boss. 


“REPUBLICAN REACTIONARIES" 
From The Advance (CIO): 


Members of organized labor who 
may expect any friendliness from a 
inajority of the incoming Congress are 
in for a rude awakening. Quite natural- 
ly, the Republican reactionaries, com- 
bining with the same stripe of politic- 
isns in the Democratic party, are using 
their control of a majority of the press 
to go the limit in arousing prejudice 


against organized labor. They hope to 
create an atmosphere of enmity toward 
all New Deal social and labor legisla. 
tion, and then use this enmity as a 
political club against labor. 

The gains of labor, extremely mod- 
erate in comparison with what it 
should be entitled to, irk these reac- 
tionaries to a point where they will 
stop at nothing... 

Senator Ball added to his specific 
statements the general one that Con- 
gress should pass “new legislation to 
break up the giant monopolies in labor 
unions.” There are, of course, no such 
“giant monopolies.” 


“AGAINST INCENTIVE PLANS" 


From the United “Auto Worker 
(UAW-CIO; circulation 875,000) : 

The UAW-CIO is formally com- 
mitted to opposition against any 
spread of incentive plans throughout 


the industry. 


“STORM WARNING" 


From the Kern County Union Labor 
Journal (AFL): 

Although the weather outlook for 
labor is for hurricanes, and plenty of 
those red flags with black squares have 
been hoisted, some of us tend to think 
we'll ride this one out. . . . Any attempt 
to foist the anti-trust laws upon the 





From Union Voice (CIO). 
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bor movement will be subbornly re- 
isted—but at the same time resistance 
costs lots of dough these days. 


“NATHAN REPORT" 


From Union News Service (CIO) : 


The Nathan report shows American 
business can increase wages 25% with- 
cut increasing prices, and still main- 
ain its pre-war profit levels of 6.9%. 
Unless they want to grow the ears of 
stubborn asses, or at any rate act like 
the same, they will sit down and nego- 
tiate ‘substantial wage increases, as 
demanded by the CIO for the good of 
lubor, of the cousmtry and of business 
itself. 


“NOT CONTROLLED” 


From International Teamster (AFL; 
circulation 660,783) : 

The Teamster’s Union is not owned 
ot controlled by any political party. 
Itnever was; it never will be. Its first 
consideration is the Teamsters. 


“MORE STRIKES, UNLESS—" 
From the Cleveland Citizen (AFL) : 


Just because Lewis is being crucified 
isno reason to believe that labor is 
going to lie down and wait to be 
trampled. Unless some sense becomes 


ae going to be more strikes—and 
they will be long and bitter. . . . The 
werall problem will not be cured by 
passing a law. 


“MANUFACTURERS' STRIKE" 


From the Alabama Worker (AFL) : 


Through unfavorable publicity in 
the daily press, the general public is 
kd to believe that “Labor” and 
“Strike” are synonomous words. . . . 

Let’s look at the facts on the most 





ietrimental strike the country has ever 
vinessed—the manufacturers’ strike! 
That strike began with VJ-Day and 

been in existence well over a year 
ww. Factories are running, people are 
working, therefore, we know that a 
‘ulicient ~amount of commodities 
weeded and desired by the American 
wblic are being produced; yet, go 
nto a store and call for a white shirt, 
‘gallon of paint, a cake of soap, and 
many other items too numerous to 
uention, and you get the answer, 
‘We do not have it”... 

These conditions are true, so there 
tust be an organization in existence 
ther than Organized Labor which is 
‘tiving against the public. 
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The wide geographic spread of the Los Angeles appeal is 
indicated by a review of the home towns and states of companies mov- 
ing to the Los Angeles area in recent months. 


They came from these cities: Akron, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, ~ 
Muncie, St. Louis, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Dearborn, Schenec- 
tady, Detroit, Wheeling, Brooklyn, Greensburg, Scranton, Norristown, 


Trenton, New Castle. 


And from thése states: Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey. 

This is only a partial list. The significance is that wherever you are 
doing business now, Los Angeles has something special* to offer as 
the logical site for your Western operations. 

In fact, industry finds everything under the sun in Los Angeles, where 
mild climate permits year ‘round production...on rigid schedules 





DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER, 207 SO. BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 12 


Name 


...and where more people prefer to 
live and work. Our brochure “FE O.B. 
Los Angeles” tells some of the rea- 
sons. Write for it, or for answers to 
any questions you may have about 
this area. No obligation. 


Los Angeles City-Owned" 
DEPARTMENT OF 
WATER AND POWER 


“Serving the water and power needs 
of 1,805,687 citizens” 
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City, Zone, State. ' 
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IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 








RING BELLS A sna 


Insure timing acc ! Save em- 
ployees’ time! Sound, or light any 
signal ‘round the clock. 


Get facts about NEW 


ZENITH 


Program Timer 


lly t any signal. Rings bells, blows 
whisties, . 3 any S-min. period or multiple, 24-hr. 
uy report 





schedule. For "factories, Pp 
ing systems, chemical plants, railroads, garages, 
fices, airports, schools, institutions. “—~ ‘duplex model, 
22-hr., 23/2 min. interval. Easy nstall. No push 
buttors. Change without tools. Clear 7 “dial. Steel case, 
8*"x12/x4/". Thousands in service. 


Send for illustrated descriptive Bulletin 


ZENITH ELECTRIC CO. 


Full Line Automatic Control Equipment 
146 WEST WALTON STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 














@ Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to physical 
fitness, “> lertness. 


Dept. 85 tikhart, indiana 





Send for FREE booklet, 
“PHYSICAL FITNESS” 


DO/MORE 2 

















One Scottish Story—FREE 


American (at Scottish football 
game): “Why don’t they start? 
They should have kicked off fif- 
teen minutes ago.” 

Scot: “Something serious has 
happened.” 

American: “Not a player taken 
off ill?” 

Scot: “Wurse than that; they 
canna fin’ th’ penny they tossed 


up wi. 9 

When you’ve had a good laugh, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs ~ 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price of 
500” by Editor-Publisher—and Story- 
Teller—B. C. Forbes. Incidentally, the 
two cents is to cover royalties, one 
cent each for two of his associates 
who did most of the work. It would 
entail less costly bookkeeping if you 
just enclose two loose pennies. 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 


Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 








FORBES—America’s Fast- 
est-Growing Business Ex- 
écutive Publication 
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NEW IDEAS 


.. in Packaging, Photography, Con- 
struction, Upholstery, Hearing Aids, Tires 


HAMMOCK PACK 


What may well prove to be a boon 
to fruit shippers is this packing box 
embodying a unique method of sealing 
in flavor while protectively suspending 
each piece in an individual cradle. 
Just out of the laboratories, it’s de- 
signed primarily for air shipments. 
Two cardboard sheets, each with a 





series of circular holes and covered 
with Goodyear pliofilm, are used to 
provide an air-tight two-way suspen- 
sion seal. 


TIRE TRICK 


Motorists can now obtain a 40% 
increase in original tread mileage, the 
result of Firestone Steel Products Co.’s 
conversion of a war-born solution to 
the problem of keeping bullet-riddled 
tires on rims. It’s done by use of a 
wider rim with raised sides, making 
it possible to lock the tire beads to 
the rim, virtually ending wobble and 
greatly reducing rim rust and corro- 
sion. Now rolling off the assembly 
lines, these rims are available for 
original equipment and change-over 
purposes. 


SEAT THAT "“BREATHES 


Plastic seat covering which 
“breathes” is now being used for the 
first time on a major scale. A woven 
plastic fabric produced by Chicopee’s 
Lumite Division, it’s claimed that it 
provides the same comfort as any 
other woven fabric with additional 


qualities of stain-proofness, long wear 
and complete resistance to “cupping? 
i 

HOSE HOLDER : 

Tired of wrestling your wife’s stock 
ings when groping for a towel? Done 
co: Plastics’ SafTdri stocking h 
may help you avoid it in the 
Rustproof, stainless and snagless, 
sea-shell shaped gadget occupies only 
eight inches of wall space, holds 4 
8 pairs of hosiery. 


CONSTRUCTION TIP 


The long-used method of employing 
straw saturated with water to wet down 
concrete during the hardening o 
“curing” period may soon go into the 
discard, according to the B. F. Good. 
rich Co. Contractors can now hande 
this phase of concrete operations by 
using the company’s Oozer hose, from 
which the water seeps gently and con- 
tinuously. It’s made of special fabric, 
has previously found wide application 


* on lawns and gardens. 


CAMERA! 


Heretofore restricted to military use, 
this lightweight, 16mm motion picture 
camera, made available to civilians by 
Associated Photo Products, provides a 
electrically driven unit featuring “co 
tinuous action” in the medium-priced 
field. It’s expected to find practical us 
in filming sports, news events, in re 
cording medical and dental techniques, 
and in many industrial and commer 
cial processes where stoppages to wind 
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he camera spring would interrupt im- 
portant action or lose valuable se- 
quences. 

“ELECTRONIC EAR" 

Reported to be the tiniest, most 


powerful hearing aid yet developed, 
his 514-ounce device features clarity 
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of tone and power achieved through a 
beamed electronic acousticon tube. 
Now in production by Acousticon In- 
mational, the keynotes of the instru- 
ment are functional beauty and opera- 
tional efficiency. 


PWG TESTER 


Another electronic instrument now 
wailable is Rowe Radio’s spark plug 
malyzer—said to be a ‘ foolproof” 





fabric, 


ication 





means of testing aeroplane and auto- 
motive spark plugs, as well as high 
tnsion ignition cable. Readily oper- 
ited by non-experienced personnel, it’s 
housed in a conveniently handled steel 
cabinet. 


FOOD FE. TURES 


Frozen-food cabinet owners can 
bok forward to elimination of losses 
illered through defrosting from me- 
thanical or power failures. The trick 
vill be done by an alarm thermostat, 
vhich will give the user warning of 
ay failure in adequate time to correct 
he trouble. . . . Scientists say a larger 
‘pon supply may be in the offing, the 
sult of an artificial method of turn- 
lig roosters into capons by means of 
‘special diet. The process has not yet 

done commercially, pending 
tearance by the Food and Drug Ad- 
tinistration. . .. A 1947 style kitchen 
~planned on the spot—is one appli- 
“ce manufacturer’s novel service to 
Respective home builders. Dealers are 
‘uipped with miniature models of all 
‘pliances, together with miniature 
floors, walls, doors and win- 
to complete the preview, thereby 
"bling customers to “visualize” their 
hiture kitchens, tailored to suit their 
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¥ Kansas, in the exact center of 


the nation . . . and in the center of a 


5-state area with annual income of 


7'%-billion dollars . .. is the logical 


gateway to the vast and rapidly devel- 
oping Western half of the United 


States. Eight major railroads serve 


the state; four of them, giving trans- 


* ° 
Facts im figures 
Railway main line trackage in Kansas, 
8581 miles 
State and national highways, all- 
weather surfaced, 8901 miles 
County roads, all under year-round 
maintenance, 9864 miles 
Pipelines in operation, transporting 
crude oil, gasoline and natural gas, 
8000 miles 


KANSAS IS ACCESSIBLE 


continental service, traverse from. east-: 
ern to western border. Four major air- 
lines link Kansas with the rest of the 
world. Transcontinental paved high- 


ways network the state in all directions. 


. Kansas, being in the center, is closer 


in time and distance to ALL other 

sections of the country than any 
other point can be. To every industry 
that serves a nationwide market this 


is an important consideration. 








KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


conser 





806-A Harrison Stréet 


William E. Long, Secretary-Director 
Topeka, Kansas 
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The problem of reducing wrapping 
and shipping costs for carpets has 
been neatly solved by a large manu- 
facturer of textile containers*. 
Wood for boxes was expensive... 
and hard to get. Moreover, making 


cumbersome crates consumed valu- : 


able time...as well as costly storage 
and shipping space. 

So this company aided the carpet 
maker, by perfecting a tight, de- 
pendable package....of laminated 





burlap. This unique package was 
made possible through the develop- 
ment of a special quick-drying Flint- 
kote adhesive ... an adhesive which 
holds burlap to burlap with a strong, 
durable bond. Today, this improved 
packing method is saving time and 
handling charges all along the line. 

Here indeed is another example of 
how Flintkote adhesives plus Flint- 
kote ingenuity are serving industries 


all over America. ‘Shinenmense 


Flintkote makes many things 


.more than 100 different prod- 
ucts... including waterproofing 
_joint 


materials, automotive felts, 

sealer for concrete pavements, 
and many building materials. 
Our technical staff, backed by 
45 years’ ate is avail- 


able for your special needs. THE 
FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 55th 
and Alameda Streets, Los 
Angeles af, California; 25 
Street East, 


Toronto 3 Ontario, Canada. 
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READERS SAY 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The article “Can We Harness the Atom?" 
[Dec. 1] might lead some far-sighted bys 
ness men to believe that a nuclear powe 
plant could be located without regard to the 
availability of large supplies of water. This 
is a misconception. 

A means of converting nuclear power 
directly into electrical or mechanical energy 
has yet to be discovered, and present plan 
for the use of nuclear energy are to sub 
stitute the uranium pile for the boiler as, 
source of heat energy for the conventions 
turbo-generator. From this it is apparent 
that a large supply of moving water be 
available for the condenser, which yoy 
might consider as an integral part of a tu. 
bine. This supply of water must, for reasons 
of economy, be as close to the power plant 
as possible—Evucene Levitt, Lynn, Mass, 


LABOR VIEWS 


In a recent debate with a group of labo 
partisans, the following statement wa 
made: “Management wants a depression, 
Forses is quoted in the New York ----. 
as stating they would relish an unemployed 
pool of 8,000,000 men!” 

I often disagree with Forses’ policy, bu 
I’m not blind to its essential good character, 
I don’t believe Forses made such a state 
ment. Would you confirm or deny, pleas! 

We ($2,000-a-year men) need answen, 
data, statistics. You have a Labor page. Why 
pose questions? Create a department refut- 
ing labor’s theories—Joun A. Wann, Nev 
York, N. Y. 


Of course, Forses never made sucht 
statement, or anything remotely resemblin 
such a statement.—Tue Epirors. 


FOR BETTER BUSINESS 


Enclosed find a list of names for whom 
we would like to enter a year’s subscription 
to your magazine. . . . The writer has bea 
reading Forses for the past ten years a/ 
feels that the boys in our organization ought 
to make this one of their regular public 
tions, as it contains many constructive sé 
progressive ideas, 

We are going to try out a program of bi 
monthly meetings of our different depat 
ment heads to discuss your magazine, a 
in that way stimulate work, greater efliciee 
cy, economy, as well as better labor relations 
—Irvinc McHenry, president, Mid-States 
Gummed Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FATHER GETS HIS FORBES 


Just noticed the appeal [Dec. 15 iss#l 
from Father Delmer, African missionary, 
Forses. Bless his kind and unselfish heat 
and the work he is doing. Enter a subst? 
tion . . . —H. E. Boucuers, Fort Ways 
Ind. : 


WILL GLADLY SEND My Forses To Fatae 
Detmer.—J. T. STeIcERWALD, Auburn, N. !. 
. I.could also send him some othe 
reading and pictorial material which Io 
sure would be both helpful and interestits 


to the reverend gentleman.—A., J. Dow 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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_, . 1 can easily believe that a simple 
good turn such as this might well lead to 
an interesting contact, and I am sure this 
is very little to do to ease and enlighten 
the life of this estimable father—J. H. 
Keyes, Tulsa, Okla. 

_.. At the season of the year your gen- 
erosity was overwhelming in offering to sup- 
ply the address of this missionary. Would a 
subscription from “The Editors” force bank- 
ruptcy on your company?—“A READER.” 

... Will gladly send Forses and many 
other magazines. There are many things | 
want to know about Africa and perhaps 
Father Delmer is the man to tell me.— 
Ivan Van Scuoick, Birmingham, Mich. 


So far 49 subscribers have offered to send 
Father Delmer Forses and other maga 
tines. First with a subscription for the Afri- 
can missionary is Mr. George Kasley, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.—Tue Eprrors. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


I should like to state my enjoyment in 
the selection of your new Labor Editor, 
Lawrence Stessin. His first article was 
deeply informative——KennetH E. Guwaze, 
York, Pa. 


MUCH TO BE DONE 

Having been a subscriber to your maga- 
zine for more than a year now, I can hon- 
estly say that I enjoy every issue. It is only 
fair to say that anyone who believes in the 
American system of competition and free 
enterprise should agree with the point of 
view reflected in each copy. However, there 
must be some people who do not share our 
common beliefs, or, at least, have not figured 
out just what they do believe. 

In your Dec. 1 issue, in the “finance” 
editorial, you state: “The sober truth that 
prosperity is dependent upon production is 
penetrating the minds of more and more 
wage earners.” This is certainly an encour- 
aging statement to anyone who believes in 
our economic future, but, hardly had I read 
these words when I turned to a poll on 
this question in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. This poll reveals that the “sober 
truth” has penetrated the minds of only 31% 
of this city’s wage earners. 

I bring this to your attention merely be- 
cause it indicates that much must still be 
done to lead some people out of the. forest 
of misconceptions sown by cunning and ir- 
responsible labor leaders, aided and abetted 

an all too frivolous government policy. 


hho C. Maperra, Jr., Wynnewood, 
a, 


THE BEST 


In our organization of 10,000 people I 
have seen nothing so significant of the best 
in business service publishing as Forses.— 
L. C. Scuext, Toronto, Canada. 


BENEFITED 


Mr. Goodman’s articles advising that 
stocks were high last Spring and to sell 
them saved me several thousand dollars, 
Many of my friends, to whom I showed the 
atticles, pooh-poohed them, and they are 
how out considerable of their capital. There- 

re you can readily understand that I am 
an avid reader of Mr. Goodman’s articles.— 
Mayor W. L. Tuorsurn, Washington, D. C. 
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So you noticed there is such a difference in calculators. 


Yes, that’s exactly what I told the boss... order a Friden. 
for me, with all its exclusive fully automatic features. 
The thing that eile surprised me was how easy they are 
to operate... after less than 15 minutes instruction 
I was able to breeze thru my figure problems. If you-like 
my Friden, ask the boss to order one for you NOW. 
New cars are not immediately available... but Fridens are 
worth waiting for: too! Just have him telephone 
the local Friden Representative . . . today.” 

‘Friden Mechanical and Instructional 

Service is available in approximately 


250 Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 








FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. - SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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The FORBES MAP of BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


On February 1 Forbes Magazine of Business will inaugurate a' valuable new service designed 
to give executives an authoritative, up-to-the-minute “picture” on business conditions throughout 
the Country. 


Twice each month management men will be able to tell at a glance the relative state of business in 
the 89 trading areas which have been determined as being the “basic boundaries” for indicating 
relative business activity. 


In preparing this definitive map of business conditions during the past year, FORBES has had the 
aid of Dr. Isador Lubin, famed economist and statistician. 


USES — 


Responsible executives will find many varied uses for this reliable “picture map composite” of 
business indices: 


.. . aid in the location of new sales outlets 
.. evaluation of sales performances 
. . revision of sales quotas 
. . guides to adjustment of production plans and purchasing programs 
. . sensitive warning signals of changes in the state of the business community 


..@ knowledge of local and regional patterns of business movement, essential to an intel- 
ligent formulation of policy since all sections of the country do not move together. 


These indicators, presented in composite map form, are designed to provide up-to-the-minute 
patterns so that they can be used in making current business decisions. In this every-issue picture, 
FORBES will place primary emphasis on the dynamic position of business—whether it is improving 
or declining in each area. We believe that the knowledge of the direction of business trends is of 
chief importance for planning. A quick glance at the map will indicate whether business is moving 
up or down in each region and will provide a composite picture of conditions the country over. 
Exceptionally good business conditions in an area will be highlighted in an accompanying statement. 


HOW SET UP— 


Eighty-nine economic areas are represented on the 
map. These areas have been selected on the basis of 
economic unity. Consideration was given to trading 
areas, labor markets, highway and railway systems, 
which may affect trading regions, and to natural bar- 
riers to commerce. Each area thus represents a region 
in which business conditions are basically dependent 
Vpon the same factors, and in which each business is 
closely affected by developments in other businesses. 





For each of the regions, a separate index is calculated 
each period, based on those elements which are impor- 
tant in that region. Obviously, many of the things 
which make for good business in one area are not sig- 
nificant in another. The indexes have been tailored to 
the region, with each area having a somewhat differ ° 


Showing the 89 basic trading areas upon which 
maps will be built twice each month. ent basis of measurement. 
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Key to Direction of 
Movement Indicators 
Continued improvement for two or 
-. more consecutive periods (i.e. one 
month or longer) 
Continued decline for two or more 
WI, consecutive periods (i.e. one month or 
longer) 


No significant change from immediate- 
ly preceding periods. 





Sample map, made during test period, showing business conditions through- 
out the country on July 15, 1946, as compared with the previous month. 
State boundaries are shown for guidance in locating trading areas. 


STATISTICAL FORMULA— 





JANUARY 15, 


(| 


In setting up the indexes, those series of data were chosen which would give, at the 
earliest possible moment, a picture of general business conditions in each area. Consid- 
eration was given to all the basic data series—bank debits, retail sales, department store 
sales, employment, unemployment, industrial payrolls, industrial production, freight car- 
loadings, electric power production, agricultural production, farm and business income, 
postal receipts, construction contracts, building permits, etc. Some series were discarded 
because they were not available with sufficient speed to serve current needs. Others were 


dropped because of erratic movements caused by non-business developments. 


RELIABILITY- 


The series finally chosen as meeting the criteria of close relation to economic conditions 
and rapid availability, then were subjected to tests for reliability. These tests, which 
covered a number of years, indicate ‘a high degree of correlation between the selected 
series and other less rapidly available data which also have a high reputation for 


reliability. 
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BUSINESS INFORMATION 


What's Your Problem? 


Every issue, Forses will help subscribers 
find a solution to their business problems. 
Simply address your query to Business Infor- 
mation Editor, Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate 
replies, please confine each inquiry to one 
specific question and enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Questions not answered 
here will be answered by mail. } 


Q.—In an article in your Dec. 15 issue you 
speak about “scale-down” buying of stocks. 
Would you be good enough to explain this? 
—Harry Miter, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A.—Scale-down buying means 
placing orders for various amounts 
of stocks at successively lower 
prices. If a stock, for example, is 
selling around 20, you may place 
an order for 10 shares at 19, an- 
other order for 10 shares at 18, an- 
other for 10 shares at 17, ete. 
The broker does not buy the stock 
for you until it is available at the 
price specified in your order. 


Q.—Will you kindly give me the address 
of a magazine that deals with Plastics?— 
H. D. Via, Portsmouth, Va. 


A—Modern Plastics, 122 E. 42d 


St, New York, N. Y.; Plastics 
7 551 Fifth Ave., New York, 
; = , 


Q.—Where can I get the names of firms 
who are equipped to analyze a food prod- 
uct to determine its vitamin and mineral 
content?—E,. J. Garpey, Studio City, Calif. 


A.—For names of chemists in your 
locality, see the classified section of 
your local telephone directory. 
Look under heading: “Chemists: 
Analytical and Consulting.” 


Q.—Can you tell me where I can pur- 
chase cardboard desk calendars?—J. A. 
Batis, American Eagle Fire Insurance Co., 
Herminie, Pa. 


A.—Some manufacturers: Ohio Art 
Co., Bryan, Ohio; L. F. Grammes & 
Sons, Inc., 380 Union St., Allentown, 
Pa.; The Meeker Co., Inc., Joplin, 
Mo.; The Chas. H. Elliott Co., 1634 
W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Parisian Novelty Co., 3502 S. West- 
ern Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Q.—Can you give us the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers of automatic frames 
that guide the long lengths of cloth into the 
machines in a plant manufacturing men’s 
hemstitched handkerchiefs? —C. Juan 
Brapy, Crescent Furniture Co., Inc., Ram- 
seur, N. C. 


A.—Try the following manufactur- 
ers of frames for textile machinery: 
Sacco-Lowell Shops, 60 Battery- 
march, Boston, Mass.; Whittin Ma- 
chine Works, Whittinsville, Mass. 


Q.—I am interested in the scrap iron 








business. Could you furnish me the name of 
a leading trade magazine?—H. H. Buncgss, 
Champaign, Ill, 


A.—The subject is covered in the 
following trade journals: The Iron 
Age, 100 E. 42nd St. New York, 
N. Y.; American Metal Market, 18 
Cliff St., New York, N. Y. 











Q.—Will you kindly advise me of com. 
panies from which I can purchase unprinted 
book matches?—RatpuH P. Morey, Spring. 
field, Mass. 


A.—Universal Match Corp., Short 
& Wabash Tracks, St. Louis, Mo,; 
Lion Match Co., Inc., 250 W. 57th St, 
New York, N. Y.; Merchants Indus- 
tries, Inc., Bellefontaine, O.; Mary- 
land Match Co., 1100 Eutaw St., Bal- 
timore, Md. 














Q.—Would you please furnish the address 
of the manufacturer of the garden tractor 
described in the “New Ideas” department in 
the Dec. 15 issue?—Gerorce C. Catpzn, 
Alexandria, Va. 


A.—Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Co., 3055 Colerain, Cincinnati, Ohio. 










Q.—Recently I learned that Chinese Lan- 
guage Typewriters are being manufactured 
in New York. Can you furnish me the name 
of the manufacturer?—K. K. Hort, Chicago, 
Ill. 


A.— International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


























Which company is the 
world’s largest refiner and marketer 
° of 100% Pennsylvania Oil? 













TIDE WATER 


OlL COMPANY 
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rm 11947 Outlook Healthy—Over-Optimism Seen 
is J in Private Plane Market—Growing Air Web 
— VIATION enters the new year with port Program and the aroused sense 
rinted a good deal of confusion in de- of communities to the importance of 
Pring: @ jail, but with an overall outlook which providing at least minimum facilities 
is healthy and bodes well for the long- —air parks, air strips and air harbors 
3 range future. New equipment for the —in order to become part of the ever- 
St, § airlines—bigger, faster and more lux- widening air map. The small planes of 
lus- urious—is now beginning to be avail- the executive type—accommodating 
a able. There has been something of a 
temporary slump in demand, and it 
lérea | MY be that for the moment more 
‘ a seats will be available than can be sold. 
ent fe In the long view, there is every in- 
aber,  dication that air freight will exceed in 
importance and in revenue even the 
‘ool carriage of. passengers. Far-seeing 
hio. operators, in both the chartered and 
, Lan. § scheduled categories, are looking ahead 
tured and laying plans for well-designed aE 
new ipment especially suitable to carry- | tT e's smart company that Sm, 
— ing ee Role in good ee , Tocszes the human ae the 
ac The reservoir of goods which can. be telen Department opr tor Co 
peat tapped economically by air freight Minn ae Bw 





grows fuller and fuller as research in 
food, textile, machine parts, livestock 
and other classifications goes forward. 


AIR PARCEL POST COMING 


With regard to air mail, the change 
to the five-cent rate has been enor- 
mously successful in the producing of 
mounting volume. Gael Sullivan, Sec- 


ond Assistant Postmaster General in . 


Charge of Airmail, looks for air par- 
cel post before long. He predicts that 
it will create very large new volumes 
of tonnage for the air carriers as well 
as be a service of great convenience 
for the public. 

On the manufacturing side, the air- 
craft and engine industry is disturbed 
over the possibility of drastic budget 
cuts for the Armed Services. But it is 
hopeful that the public will. be suffi- 
ciently aware, this time, of the folly 
of having America unprepared to as- 
sure a sufficient development program 
in aircraft and other components. 

There appears to have been over- 
optimism with regard to the personal 
aircraft market during the past 12 
months. In certain sections of the 
country, where there is definite utility 
for the personal plane, there is a satis- 
factory market, but the future of this 
sector of the industry hinges upon a 
true utility. An encouraging factor is 
the beginning of the Federal Air Air- 
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four to eight passengers—seem likely 
to find strengthened demand as busi- 
ness realizes the temendous savings in 
time of high-priced manpower which 
can be secured by the operation of its 
own a‘rplanes. 

Meantime, services to other parts of 
the air-knit one world continue to ex- 
pand. An example of this growing air 
web was the opening of the inside line 
connecting Minneapolis-St. Paul to An- 
chorage, Alaska,’ by Northwest Air- 
lines, on January 2. 

—REecInALD M. CLEVELAND. 








e, for example. e 
60 people work im ee 
office. It could have -— > 
serious noise-and-work a. 
cap. But the company 
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Men at work ... more Productively 
—thanks to Quiet Comfort 


v= sound conditioning rates high on 
the list of things necessary for more 
productive workers and better employee 
relations. 


Because “Noise has been responsible 
for impaired hearing, fatigue, neuroses, 
increased blood pressure and decreased 
working and mental efficiencies,” reports 
the Manual of Industrial Hygiene. 


Be sure that noise does not impede the 
efficiency and comfort of your workers. 
Consult your local Acousti-Celotex dis- 
tributor now. He’s a Celotex-trained 
technician and a member of the world’s 
only organization with the combined ex- 
perience of more than 100,000 acoustical 





Sound 
"Paforatad Five Tile mcs 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « In Canada: D 


installations of all kinds. 


And he features Acousti-Celotex drilled 
fibre tile—used to sound condition more 
offices, factories, churches, schools, 
banks, theatres and hospitals than any 
other acoustical material. 


Consult him with confidence, too. His 
advice is yours without obligation, and 
he guarantees results. A note to us will 
bring him to your desk. 


* * * 


FREE! “25 Answers to Questions on Sound 
Conditioning.” A quick, easy, amazingly com- 
plete education on the facts of sound condi- 
tioning. Free for the asking. Write: The Celo- 
tex Corporation, Dept. Fo-147, Chicago 3, Il, 


‘reditionsing unith 
ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


8G. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





Sound Equip ts, Lid. 


A PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3,1LLINOIS 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET + New York 










































Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 





In Dollars Only—Cents Omitted 
a 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers...... . $1,296,000,976 

United States Government Obligations (Direct chsesicsnibahuinahad 
or Fully Guaranteed) ..................... 2,188,205,130 GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies... ..... 35,353,712 Con Ete Beet 

State and Municipal Securities.............. 186,734,856 W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 

- ae 101,029,479 Vice Chatman of the Baasd 

Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ ‘apeuenel 1,093,944,555 WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 

Real Estate Loans and Securities . ere 3,346,134 President 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . scabuadie 12,759,386 

Stock in Federal [Reserve Bank . ‘ 6,900,000 

Ownership of International Banking Corpora- SOSTHENES BEHN 
ceca v i ose tne 7,000,000 nian 

Bank Premises... . PEMA Pe, SPE 29,280,431 

Items in Transit with Branches.............. 15,021,205 ee 

ee enc wenecccctenes 2,159,803 ionic. 





EE ooo nn ses s00esevee $4,977,735,667 — Ser 


Shearman & Sterling & Wright 











EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 





LIABILITIES we Cash Register 
a $4,664,102,604 aul 
(Includes United States War sa tiresome 
Loan Deposit $98,257,569) oe * i matonta ta 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $15,975,382 ree 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- ‘Founder-Chairman, Bank 


a bacegieienbedbentnye« 2,193,999 13,781,383 of America National Trust 


and Savings Association 








JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
: President, W. R. Grace & Co, 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 














GRE SSE EERE ER aes 4,147,064 eo R. y oe ‘ 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 31,520,002 9 eet deat reyes 
I hittab-nay «+0 0k Veswathas te eueue 4,650,000 tiie mianiianee 

oo" Bacnatonoitns «<8 +s -~ AOR ' Chairman of the Board 
o. ) ee eee eee ee 9 U; orning or 
Undivided Profits...............« 29,534,614 259,534,614 iidinilibd ‘ia tates iates 
. President, Deering, Milliken & 
Es pene eh ooh 2. SCiwee veewees $4,977,735 ,667 Co. Incorporated 








GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 





Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of December 23, 1946, except Electric Company 
those of the Dairen Branch which are prior to the outbreak of the War, 
but less reserves. REGINALD B. TAYLOR 





Williamsville, New York 


$376,317,672 of United States Government Obligations and $1,712,449 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $318,115,058 of Public and Trust Deposits ROBERT WINTHROP 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. Robert Winthrop & Co. 








(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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B. C. Forbes 
Joseph D. Goodman 


Harry D. Comer 
Joseph Mindell 
E. A. Krauss 
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Outlook Depends on Labor 


EVERYTHING depends on how organized labor be- 
haves. 
That, broadly, sums up our economic outlook. 
At the moment some unions are acting disturb- 


| ingly. 


Not only are many of them demanding that 
wages be increased very substantially without any 
consequent increase in prices, a preposterous stip- 
ulation under existing conditions; but 

Now they are filing multi-billion-dollar suits 
against employers, not for work done, not for 
production, but for time spent in dressing for 
work, washing up on the premises after work, 
walking to and from factory entrance to their 
work locations, and suchlike. 

All this follows hard on the heels of protesta- 
tions by labor leaders that they are patriotically 
eager to co-operate with management to insure 
full production and prosperity! 

What is President Truman’s response? Luke- 
warm—or worse. 

He warns against price rises and warns against 
“punitive legislation affecting all labor.” For good 
measure, in the way of currying favor with wage 
earners, he wants vigorous enforcement of anti- 
trust laws. He urges decentralization, develop- 
ment of areas now under-decentralized. 

In his address to Congress, he followed up con- 
demnation of indefensible jurisdictional strikes 
and secondary boycotts and favoring of “compul- 
sory arbitration of disputes arising over the inter- 
pretation of existing disputes,” by assuring labor 
that he would press for more social legislation 
and for the establishment of a Department of 
Welfare. 

He straddlingly recommended one more com- 
mission to investigate management-labor troubles. 


WHY WALL STREET'S RESPONSE? 


Why the financial world immediately responded 
by vigorously marking up prices of stocks isn’t 
clear to the layman. Certainly he said nothing 
calculated to put a damper on labor’s highhanded- 
ness, recognized by the majority of thoughtful 
citizens as the most serious menace confronting 
America today. On this he pussyfooted. 

Nor is his endorsement of continuing imposition 
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of wartime excise taxes, even after June 30, con- 
ducive to business optimism. 

Ditto his silence, on the occasion, regarding 
tax reduction. 

One cannot escape the impression that the coun- 
try will have to look to Congress rather than to 
President Truman for constructive legislation, for 
bringing obstreperous labor leaders under legal 
regulation somewhat approaching that governing 
industry, for effecting thoroughgoing government 
economies, for releasing business as fast as fea- 
sible from war-born shackles, for expediting re- 
turn to genuine free enterprise, the American Way 
of Life. 

Accorded fair treatment, our economy should 
function successfully, should enjoy prosperity for 
quite some time. 

But, as said in the first séntence, the action of 
union labor will be a predominant factor. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


As the National City Bank of New York em- 
phasizes: “Any forecast that 1947 will be a good 
year must’ be based, in final analysis, upon a 
belief that through good sense and mutual adjust- 
ment a workable answer will be found to the 
wage question.” After pointing out that “one 
reason why booms come to an end is that the 
ability to finance further expansion either in 
volume or prices runs out,” it recalls that this 
happened in 1920 and was part of the explanation 
of the ensuing depression. No such prospect exists 
today. 

Fear of runaway inflation, prophesied by those 
who vehemently protested against abolition of 
OPA, has abated because of the recent refusal 
of many consumers to pay exorbitant prices. This 
attitude is certain to continue, will probably be- 
come intensified. Even the loudest union clamorers 
for stiff wage increases should ponder this devel- 
opment and refrain from pricing their product 
out of a large section of the potential market. 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
(Industry Division) 

Typical U. S. investor Jones (pseud. ) 
made a tour of a large steel corporation 
some weeks ago; he soon felt like a 
Gulliver in Brobdingnag. The trek grew 
out of an after-dinner conversation with 
the vice president of the company in 
which average investor Jones is a sub- 
stantial stockholder. Admitting he knew 
little of the complicated manufacture 
of steel, he accepted a friendly invita- 
tion to find out something about it. 
Wheels Within Wheels: At the plant, 
explorer Jones soon found the steel busi- 
ness was made up of wheels within 
wheels . . . viewed operations ranging 
from the processing of ore and scrap 
metal to the charging of giant open- 
hearth furnaces. Elsewhere he was ini- 
tiated into such mysteries as hot ma- 
chine scarfing (burning out blemishes 
in billets before they are rolled into 
sheet steel). Typical investor Jones’ 
reaction was “Now, at least, I know 
something about the company I’ve in- 
vested in.” 


Other Investors... Please Note 
Investors who have time or oppor- 
tunity to investigate the internal oper- 
ation of the companies in which they 
have invested number only a handful. 
However, all can, and should, make cer- 
tain they obtain basic facts so valuable 
in reaching sound investment decisions. 


Facts vs. Facts: Obtaining and weigh- 
ing the necessary information need not 
be too difficult a task. For example, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane issues 
periodic analyses of stocks attracting 
current investor interest. As factual as 
the firm’s Research Department can 
make them, the “Basic ANALYSES”* set 
forth, impartially, each company’s basic 
position, operating records for recent 
years, financial position, future pros- 
pects, and other pertinent facts. Readers 
will find the current list varied, helpful. 
The list: 


ANACONDA COPPER 
CELANESE Corp. 
Coca-CoLa CoMPANY 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Curtis PUBLISHING 
Etectric Pow. & LT. 
GENERAL Foops 
GENERAL Motors 
Int’L NICKEL OF CANADA UNITED Gas Imp. 
IrRvING TRUST Watworts Co. 
Lippy, McNert & Lipsy F.W.WootwortH 








Oxto0 Ort Co. 
PacKarp Motors 
PHELPs DopGE 
Pus ic Serv. N. J. 
PuLLMAN, INc. 
REPUBLIC STEEL 
ScHENLEY DIstT. 
Texas Gur Sut. 





* Just indicate which of the “Basic ANALYSES” you 
wish to receive. They will be sent without cost or 
obligation. Address your request to Departmert “FM,” 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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XIX. The Interest Rate and The Business Cycle 


WHOLE group of theories of the 
Business Cycle attribute deter- 
minative influence to the Inter- 
est Rate; that is, they assume that the 
trend of the Business Cycle is deter- 
mined by changes in Interest Rates, 
and that consequently gross revenues 
or net profits must normally move 
with Interest Rates. 
Let us test the validity of this notion. 
It is true that in certain areas of 
business activity the Interest Rate 
seems of major importance. For ex- 
ample, certain types of construction 
normally utilize borrowed funds exten- 
sively. In such cases, the interest 
charges might constitute a large part 
of the total cost. This would apply to: 
Building, Railroad and Utility Con- 
struction, Bridge and Tunnel Con- 
struction, etc. For such projects it 
must be ascertained how important a 
slight rise or fall in the Interest Rate 
is to the total cost of the project. The 
higher this percentage, the greater a 
deterrent a rise in the Interest Rate 
can be. 


NOT A MAJOR INFLUENCE 


In running an enterprise like a Rail- 
road, the Interest Rate may be of 
great consequence, for the capital in- 
vestment is heavy, the rate of turnover 
is very slow, and the interest is a large 
item in the conduct of the business. 
In recent years we have seen many 
companies refinancing their bonds in 
an attempt to reduce interest charges 
when Interest Rates were low. 

For most ventures, however, the 
influence on business decisions of 
changes in Interest Rates, within the 
ordinary ranges, is of slighter impor- 
tance. 

The range of possible variation in 





JoserH MINnDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


the other factors that enter into the 
calculation of expected profits and in 
the estimates of the probability that 
the given expected profits will materi- 
alize, are so wide, in most fields, that 
changes in interest costs are usually too 
small relative to these other sources of 
variation to have a major influence. 
For example, the expectation of a 


‘rise or fall in prices may diminish the 


influence of the Interest Rate. Even if 
the Interest Rate falls, business men 
may, be wary of borrowing because 
they fear a fall in prices. In most en- 
terprises, the business man concen- 
trates primarily on probable profits— 
upon which the Interest Rate is only 
one of many influences. 


SYMPTOMS, NOT CAUSES 


Despite the contrary traditional no- 
tions, Interest Rates seem chiefly a 
result, not a cause of changes in busi- 
ness activity. They are usually symp- 
toms rather than prime movers. 

Business men in general do not take 
action solely because Interest Rates 
are high or low: In fact, the level of 
Interest Rates reflects the action al- 
ready taken by buyers and sellers. 

In general, the upward influences on 
Interest Rates come from the increas- 
ing demand for money as _ business 
prospects and profit margins improve. 
Many business managers will seek 
additional capital for expansion and 
their competition will exercise an up 
ward pressure on Interest Rates. As 4 
corollary to this, where other things 
are equal, those areas where the rate 
of profit exceeds the Interest Rate 
should tend to attract competition. 

However, sometimes bad business 
conditions can bring about a tempo 
rary upward pressure on Interest 
Rates. In financial and business crises, 
few are willing to lend money. Since 
the current obligation of business 
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must be met, some must borrow. Thus 
in such cases, although the profit ex- 
pectations of business fall, the demand 
for loan money, and the price of it, 
may temporarily rise. 

The level of Interest Rates alone 
cannot indicate general business con- 
ditions or the phase of the business 
eycle. In only a few areas of business 
activity is it the dominant factor. 
Elsewhere it is only a subsidiary in- 
fluence. 





Factually Estimating Which Stocks 
Should Out-Perform the Market 


aes eee, Sane Se eal eee greet pi The list, of course, changes. 
er Se last important market advance, from the lows of Aug. 21, 1945 to the 
a 


4, 1946, “the market”, as represented by the Dow-Jones 65 stock A’ 


centage-wise appreciation: of a few representative stocks: 





Aug. 2i, Feb. Ne % Aug. 21, Feb. 4, % 
1945 194 Appre- Gain* 1945 1946 Appre- Gain* 
Stock Low High ciation Index Stock Low High - ciation Index 
Dow-Jones 65-Stk. 
Average .......- 59.69 77.98 30.64% 100 
Allied Chemical .... 161% 200 23.83% 78 > Pes. & ES cicee 10% 24%, 121.83% 398 
+ vc Air Lines... 61! /2 782 27.64% 90 | Gen. Motors ....... 66, 79% 20.79% 68 
Am. Pow. & Lt..... 6% 18%, 178.84% 584 Gillette” . Raz.. 1542 32 106. 347 
Am s. - 15% 1934 28.45% 93 Gimbel Bros. ...... 16% 49 204.65% 
Am. Roll Mills..... 36% 81.25% 265 Goodyear T. & R.... 52 70 34.61% 113 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 1 194%, 48% 3! iil. Central ....... 28% 42%2 49.77% 162 
Amer. Woolen...... 17% 49% 180.98% 591 int. Harvester ..... 83'/2 0 19.76% 64 
Armour & Co...... 8/2 14% 75.00% 245 WN His. Wevccccce 35% 49% 39.22% 128 
Assoc. Dry we 24% 51 110.30% 360 Montg. Ward ...... 60/2 78% 29.95% 98 
Atch., T. & - 803%, 107% 12% 108 N. Y. Central...... 22% 34 49.44% 161 
Bethlehem Steel -- 75% 113 49.17% 160 Pan Amer. Air..... 17%, 25%2 42.62% 107 
Caterpir. Tret...... 63 76 20.63% 67 ET  <cacaceden 50 6654 33.25% 109 
SEE Sccaseccec 48, 64 33.16% 108 Schenley Dist. ..... 41% 119% 188.82% 
SUUENE: Cviecccccons Sy 2542 53.38% 174 U. S. & For. See. 14% 29% 102.54% 335 
a iit 139 24.52% 80 DB. G Dibvcceccve 645 953% 48.16% 157 
Comwith & So....... 1% 4%, 230.00% 75! Warner Bros. ...... 15% 36% 130.95% 427 


*(Gain Indexes are computed by dividing the percentage appreciation of each individual stock 


by the percentage appreciation of “‘the market’). 


On the above move R. H. Macy, for example, advanced from 35% to 4914, an appreciation 


of 39.22%, or 1.28 times “the market 
For the same 


”? as represented by the Dow-Jones 65-stock Average. 
period, Gimbel Brothers advanced from 16% to 49%, an appreciation of 
204.65%, or 6.68 times “‘the market.” Stating it amother way, on that move, 


period in R. H. Macy. Comparisons of the relative performance of the other stocks may 
comparing 


same 
be noted by their Gain Indexes. 


Can Future Performance 
Be Estimated? 

Not with certainty. To say that any specific 
stock which has recorded a particularly de- 
sirable previous Gain and Loss Index rela- 
tionship will out-perform another stock with 
less desirable characteristics is. not a safe 
assumption. 

BUT, facts do appear to indicate that a 
diversified group of 5 to 10 stocks which have 
recorded better-than-average Gain and Less 
Index relationships on the last market move— 
and whose average Gain and Loss Indexes 
for several moves are desirable—are likely to 
show appreciably better-than-market per- 
formance on the next market advance. 


Gain and Loss Indexes of 450 Issues 
Lin sqententinn ue provides factually com- 


(b) Identify dividend-paying stocks which 
the facts indicate should out-perform others 
of comparable investment quality; 

(c) Select fast-moving, speculative issues, 
which appear to afford outstanding possibili- 
ties; 

(d) Select issues which appear particularly 
desirable for short sales when timing infor- 
mation indicates a downtrend is in prospect; 

(e) Enable an investor to compare the 
relative Gain or Loss potentials of the stocks 
he owns against the potentials of the 450 
issues regularly analyzed—and thereby em- 
ploy funds in a group of issues which the 
Gain and Loss Index data indicates are likely 
to out-perform “the market” on any move of 
consequence. 


A Factual Analysis of Market Trends 


puted Gain and Index total on 450 This organization also provides a continuous 
stocks. We supply > ahs information on all factual measurement of the comparative 
moves of for the last several strength of Buying and Selling. These basic 


consequence 
years. On a certain number of the apparently 
particularly desirable stocks we provide con- 
timuous up-to-date Gain and Loss Index in- 
formation as a move progresses, 


This Factual Information Helps .. . 

(a) Segregate sluggish issues—thus mini- 
mizing the possibility of tying up capital in 
slow movers; 


forces are analyzed by making a daily com- 
putation of the actual value Gains 
recorded by all round-lot active issues show- 
ing the effects of “being bought”; and 
-value Losses given up by all round- 
lot active issues showing the effects of 
“being sold.” 
The objective is to judge probable turning 
points in market trends. 


Would You Care to Examine What this Factual Information 
Shows in the Light of Present Market Conditions? 


To determine whether or not you can use this factual information, we shal! be pleased to 


send you: 

(a) Our current Weekly Reports which pro- 
vide up-to-date information on our analysis 
of the comparative strength of Buying 
and Selling in the present market—in 
poor J dl comes Dollar-value of Gains 
and Lo 

(b) A aes ay "1946-1947 Graph visually por- 
traying the comparative strength of these 
two basic forces from the Trend stand- 
point, NOW. 

(c) A specific statement of our interpretation 

of the probable market trend for the 

period ahead—based on the factual infor- 
mation provided by our analysis and 

Graph. 


(d) Our Investment ey Report which 
specifically lists the stocks our study of 
the Gain and Loss Index data on 450 
issues indicates are likely to out-perform 
the market materially on the next market 
move of consequence. 


(e) An explanatory book, “Trend Apprecia- 
tion Profits”. This book explains the 
analysis thoroughly and discusses a 
specific program of employing the results 
of this analysis in managing a market 
account with the objective of avoiding 
capital-shrinking declines and profiting 
from market advances of consequence. 


To receive all of the foregoing information use coupon (send $1.00 to cover costs) 





MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY 


2 East Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Send your current report F-62 and all of the material listed in this advertisement. 


| enclose $1.00 to cover costs. 


le In short, we cannot forecast the 
course of the Business Activity Cycle 
LL from the behavior of any Interest Rate 
or combination of Interest Rates. 
the The history of finance and Business 
1 in Cycle study is littered with hypotheses 
that about such correlations. And for peri- 
teri. ods of time some of these theories have 
that appeared to be true. But always some 
too new dynamic force in the business pic- 
J ture emerges to disturb the forecasting 
» relationship. 
ei This whole field of Interest Rate 
the theory is an example of what we have 
» if called: The Fallacy of Single Cause 
nail Thinking in Economics. 
ma We shall next turn to the relation- 
on ship between Interest Rate and the 
os Stock Market. Here there is consider- 
mF able myth, but a certain small core of 
nly usability. 
Congratulations 
dl Francis Adams Truslow, - elected 
- president of the New York Curb Ex- 
ll change. 
mp- Cortelyou L. Simonson and Samuel 
B. Payne, admitted to partnerships in 
ake Morgan Stanley & Co. 
ates Ivan L. Willis, elected a vice-presi- 
| of dent of International Harvester Co., in 
al- charge of industrial relations. Mr. 
. Willis joined the company in Febru- 
on ary, 1946. 
a Harry B. Higgins, president of Pitts- 
atl burgh Plate Glass Co., elected a -di- 
oll tector of Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
and Dwight G. Perkins, elected presi- 
up- dent of Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
$a delphia department store. 
nge _ Thomas A. Morgan, chairman of the 
ee Sperry Corp., elected a director of 
me Bankers Trust Co. of New York. 
- H. E. Brandli, appointed vice-presi- 
po- dent and general manager of Cities 
il Service Oil Company (Pa.). 
3€8, John Glenn Pew, elected vice-presi- 
nce dent in charge of production of Sun 


ess Oil Co. 
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“Don’t Miss the Boat” 
By Holding on to the 


WRONG STOCKS 


Don’t sit tight—it may be 
costly! Right now, check with 
Babson’s. Simply attach list of 
7 of your securities to this ad 
and mail to us. We'll tell you if 
clients have been advised to Hold 
or Switch them. No cost or 
obligation. Write Dept. F-47. 


Babson’s Reports 


Incorporated 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 











OUTLOOK 


for security prices and business as viewed 
by the ee of America’s leading 
forecasting and ee services pro- 
vides our readers with the most logical 
basis for shaping their investment and 
business policies. 
No one can afford to be without the best 
possible information during these days of 
rapidly changing conditions. ‘ 
The Business Economic Digest is the orig- 
inal system of forecasting the outlook by 
weighing opinions. Established over 
20 years under present management. 
In order to acquaint you with this 
outstanding and profitable service 
we will be glad to send current 
confidential reports of outstand- 
ing stocks and all reports for the 
next month for only $1. (Regular 
yearly rate $65.) Send for revort 


L TODAY! F-12 














| TheBusinessfconomicDigest | 
| Gage P Wright Pres | 
| 342 Madison Ave NewYork 17 NY | 
1 enclose $1.00 for which please send me | 
| your current confidential report of stock 

| recommendations and one ~o-th’s trial | 
subscription to the Digest. F-12 | 
| | 
| | 


Name 





Street 
City.________ Zone No._State 














The value of FORBES 
Magazine to the adver- 
tiser 1s based on tts essen- 


tial value to the reader. 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forbes readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


240. SALTS OF THE EarTH: Bird’s-eye view 
of the foundation of the chemical industry. 
Relates its growth, its contributions to mod- 
ern life. A basic statement of the role of 
chemical science in meeting today’s chal- 
lenge—a better world in which to live. 


241. 50 Ficutinc Years: Dramatic pres- 
entation of the history of one of America’s 
foremost newspapers. An illustrated, well- 
documented presentation of its ideals and 
the struggles gone through to achieve them. 
It’s a good example of the part a newspaper 
plays in our everyday life. 


242. Corporate SurETysHiP: An interest- 
ing booklet capturing the highlights of a 
unique type of business over the past 10 
decades. Outlines its birth and growth, sur- 
veys the practical contributions to business 
methods and progress of what is aptly 
termed the “balance wheel of American bus- 
iness.” 


243. SA—Lanp oF Opportunity: Pro- 
fusely illustrated report highlighting a re- 
cent trip made to South America by Ameri- 


can industrialists. Points up the possibilities 
and potentialities of our Southern neighbor 
as a market. 


244. INFORMATION MANUALS FOR Emptoy. 
ees: An illustrated review embodying ma. 
terial to assist executives in planning or re. 
vising company employee manuals. Based on 
an analysis of over a hundred samples, it 
tells how such a book can be organized, 
suggests contents, includes tips on how to 
make your manual attractive and readable, 


245. Post-war Fiscat Powicy: A lay. 
man’s approach to the twin problems of the 
Federal debt and reductions in taxes, this 
brochure offers, in non-technical terms, a 
clear interpretation of what their solution 
means to us, helps the average citizen under. 
stand their relationship to his own imme. 
diate future. 


246. WHo Gets WHAT ON THE RAILROAps; 
A factual, easily read folder showing how 
one road distributed its profits, earnings, 
wages and dividends. Goes a long way to 
dispel present misconceptions about corpo- 
rate profits. 


247. Hippen WEALTH For ALL: A forth- 
right approach to the problem of labor-man- 
agement relations, this compact booklet offers 
an interesting solution, calls for a reversal 
in present-day thinking on the subject. 


248. ADVERTISING IN THE PusLic INTEREST: 
A stimulating booklet dealing with the re 
lationship of radio and advertising. It’s a 
frank, informative discussion about an essen- 
tial phase of our economy and a spark plug 
in our way of life. 





FORECAST 


Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacue & Co.: Viewed broadly, President 
Truman’s message is regarded as a stimulat- 
ing instrument and a generally bullish fac- 
tor, pointing the way for essential corrective 
legislation. 


Jacques Coe & Co.: Certain cyclical 
manifestations covering long-range swings 
have had an excellent record for forecasting 
good and bad periods. Our confidence in 
the broad rise from 1942 to 1946 was based 
on this cycle. We expected a short sharp 
interruption sometime between the Summer 
of 1946 and the Spring of 1947. Thereafter 
the cycle points towards good business and 
rising stock market prices into the year 
1949. We have no hesitancy in supporting 
this view. 


Harris Upnam & Co.: Some further price 
improvement is indicated, but the lack of 
volume tends to minimize the significance of 
the advance. 


Loser ‘Brotuers & Co.: We consider the 
following suitable for purchase: Anaconda, 
Phelps Dodge, Baldwin, Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool, Dresser, E. W. Bliss, Celotex, Certain- 
Teed, Amer. Machine & Fdy., Rayonier, 
Sharp & Dohme, Stokely-Van Camp, Barns- 
dall, Pure Oil, Houston Oil, Elliott Co, 
Texas Land, Stewart-Warner, York Corp, 
Balt. & Ohio, Gulf Mobile, Seaboard Air 
Line, Southern’ Ry., Northern Pac., Cities 
Service, Pub. Ser., Amer. Water Works, 
Columbia Gas, Wilson, Walworth, Chicago 
Corp., United Cigar-Whelan, Sunray Oil, 
Alleghany Corp. 


Ratpu E. Samuet & Co.: We believe 1947 
is likely to shape up somewhat as follows: 
First quarter: Likely to be featured by 
strikes and threats of strikes. If we have 
paralyzing steel, automobile, coal strikes, 
share prices may reflect the industrial paraly- 
sis. Second quarter: May see settlement of 
labor troubles and accomplishment of tat 
reductions; 
occur a worthwhile stock market rise. Third 
quarter: We should be emerging from 


scarcity period. Fourth quarter: Toward end 


of year and after harvest period, we may 
witness many commodities entering down 
trend which could well be mirrored in stock 
market. 


J. R. Wiuston & Co.: Background is 
sufficient to warrant ultimate improvement 
rather than much further worsening of it 
vestment sentiment. 
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BURLINGTON <= 




















MILLS CORPORATION 


(and Subsidiary Companies) 


THE PAST YEAR: In the fiscal year ended September 28, 1946, both sales and 
profits reached new highs. Net sales amounted to $141,544,442 compared 
with $108,199,846 in the preceding year. Net earnings after preferred divi- 
dends amounted to $3.47 per common share compared with $1.32 earned in 
the 1945 fiscal year (after adjusting for stock splits). Improved profits result 
almost entirely from lower taxes combined with increased volume from various 
acquisitions and expansions. During the year Burlington Mills carried forward 
its program of fabric development as well as plant expansion. The Company 
also further strengthened its financial and trade positions. 


THE FUTURE: More normal conditions, which are returning gradually to the 
textile industry, provide a sound basis for the continued progress of Burlington 
Mills. With retail sales at record levels and the needs of many foreign 
countries still to be met, it is likely that the demand for better merchandise will 
exceed the supply for some time to come. The Company intends, as always, to 
maintain its leadership in the production of high quality merchandise and in 
the development of new fabrics. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS 
For the fiscal year ended September 28, 1946 


Sales, less discounts and anticipation, returns and allowances. . . . $141,544,442.23 
Cost of sales, exclusive of depreciation and amortization . . . . . 107,645,859.88 


33,898,582.35 





‘Gross profit, before depreciation and amortization . ~ - « i 
Selling, general and administrative expenses . . . $8,297,245.17 
Depreciation and amortization. . . . ... . 1,706,850.52 10,004,095.69 























a ee ne a ee 23,894,486.66 
I lie. Lae lige ake ge, ae Beers Ome ge. me. eae 8 8 1,748,580.75 
25,643,067.41 

Other deductions (including charitable donations of $355,078.88) . . 817,764.68 
Net profit before provision for Federal, foreign and state taxes on income 

and before minority interest. . 2. 2 2 © © © © © © we ew 24,825,302.73 
Provision for Federal, foreign and state taxes on income: 

Federal excess profits taxes. . . . . « ws $2,722,428.06 

Federal income taxes . . . . . - 2 « « « 7,389,671.47 

Foreign and state income taxes. . . . » ss 1,465,011.07 11,577,110.60.- 
Net profit, after taxes, before minority interest . . . . . . . . 13,248,192.13 

Less: Net profit of subsidiaries applicable to minority interest. . . 327,394.63 
a a a a ae ee a ae oe ee ee ef 








Total assets of the company as at September 28, 1946, amounted to 
$90,130,525 compared with $55,108,640 a year earlier. Current assets 
were $58,363,825 compared with current liabilities of $21,264,666, making 
a net working capital of $37,099,159. Cash and Government securities to- 
taled $13,952,932. 


J. SPENCER LOVE, President. 
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papery Rate Paid 
as of Dec. 31, 1946 


SOUND MANAGEMENT 


assures the wise investment 

of your funds under these 

Standard Federal Savings and 

Loan Association Directors: 
Cc. A. DYKSTRA 

Provost at University of California 
at Los Angeles 
GEO. M. EASON 
Past President National Savings 

and Loan League 


NORMAN M. LYON 
Captain, U.S. N.R. 

Cc. C, McKEE 
Engineer, Department of Water and Power, 
City of Los Angeles 
M. PENN PHILLIPS 
Land Developer 
DWIGHT W. STEPHENSON 
Attorney, Loeb and Loeb 
E,. BAILEY WEBB 
Physician and Surgeon 


Send for “Save by Mail” plan and 
Standard’s financial statement. In- 
vest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 


WRITE TODAY for your 
freecopy of “California, 
Here I Come”, picturing 
“life” in California. 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 So. Olive Street © Los Angeles 14, Calif. 














39 STOCKS 


SELLING UNDER 20 


Send for this important list 
of low-priced stocks. All sold 
substantially higher in 1946. 
Prospects for 1947 of the 
companies they represent are 
even more promising. 


Financial position—good! 
All are conservatively priced 
—some as low as 3 times 
earnings. 


_ Send $1 with this ad and your 
name and address for this list. 
At no added cost you will also 


receive the next 3 issues of 
The Outlook. 
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THE OUTLOOK 














Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 














STOCK ANALYSIS 


Where Risk Factors 


Appear Greater 


N my last article, appraising the out- 

look for various industry groups, I 

' discussed primarily those industries 
which, on the strength of demand-sup- 
ply factors, appear least vulnerable to 
any recessionary business tendencies 
that may accompany the economic ad- 
justments widely expected in 1947. 

In this article I should like to dis- 
cuss a second group—industries facing 
greater uncertainties, hence holding 
greater risk for the investor, during 
any forthcoming business unsettle- 
ment. In this category I list primarily 
the automotive, tire and rubber, elec- 
trical equipment, general machinery, 
air-conditioning, metal container and 
packaged food industries, and, impor- 
tantly, the railroads. Their degree of 
vulnerability is governed largely by 
the sharpness and length of any pro- 
spective recession, though price fac- 
tors also enter. 


A KEY INDUSTRY 


In common with the “shortage in- 
dustries” discussed in the last issue, 
the automotive industry, too, is strug- 
gling to fill an unprecedentedly heavy 
demand, which may act as a powerful 
sustaining factor even should general 
business activity decline. But this fac- 
tor is subject to qualification. Should 
prices of automobiles be further raised 
in the wake of new wage demands, it 
may severely restrict the market for 
new cars, especially if accompanied by 
declining consumer income. Under 
such conditions the strength of the 
automobile market still remains to be 
tested; only a mass market will bring 
optimum results. 

The situation is somewhat different 
in the case of the tire and rubber com- 
panies. Here output is already enor- 
mous, though demand, too, is very 
heavy. Under certain conditions, sup- 
ply may overtake demand—with the 
traditional effect on profit margins. 





E. A. Krauss, one of Forses’ regular Finan- 
cial Editors, is a well-known economist and 
market analyst. 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


The machinery industry will feel the 


effect of any industrial recession; new 
orders will be slower in coming and 
even order backlogs may shrink. Some 
precautionary cancellations are already 
reported. However, this is a hetero. 
geneous group. Builders of special ma. 
chinery for which demand is extremely 
urgent, and those making labor-saving 
machinery, are likely to be less affect 


ed, possibly not at all. Broadly, busi. ~ 


ness in this field will reflect the degree 
of industrial management confidence 
in the future. 

To some extent, the same is true of 
electrical equipment makers whose or- 
der backlogs are large. It remains to 
be seen to what extent these may shrink 
in the event of economic unsettlement. 
Additionally, profits from the manu- 
facture of electrical appliances, a high- 
ly competitive field, may prove less 
satisfactory in the face of price-con- 
scious consumer buying. 

The business of metal container 
makers, serving both industrial users 
and the food packaging industry, will 
naturally reflect any slowing down of 
the economy. Metal cans today are in 
short supply, yet declining demand 
may quickly take the industry out of 
the ranks of “shortage industries.” 
Metal containers are seldom stocked in 
volume by users; thus restocking de: 
mand cannot be counted upon too 
much as a sustaining factor. 


CONSTRUCTION MAY BE DEFERRED 


~ 


Packaged food sales fluctuate with | 


consumer income. Any drop in income 
payments will be felt fairly promptly, 
either in terms of declining sales or of 
declining prices to maintain sales im 
a highly competitive environment. Both 
will tend to reduce profits. 
Construction activity is an importan 
factor affecting the business of manw 
facturers of air-conditioning apparatus. 
And building costs have an important 
bearing on construction activity. 
Though, despite high building costs, 
residential construction promises to 
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continue in heavy volume, air con- 
jitioning may fall victim to the need 
for economizing, at least until building 
costs come down. Until then, also, 
much commercial and industrial con- 
struction may be deferred, and with it 
a good deal of the heavy business an- 
ticipated by makers of air-condition- 
ing apparatus. 


Dependence of the railroads on gen- 
eral industrial activity is well known 
and requires no elaboration. From the 
investor standpoint, the risk inherent 
jn railroad securities is determined 
mainly by the prospective rate of eco- 
nomic activity. So long as a high rate 
of activity continues, the railroads, 
fortified by the recent freight rate in- 
crease, should do well earningswise. 
The degree of business recession we 
may be facing will determine the ex- 
tent of declining traffic and lower earn- 
ings that will ensue. 


LONG-TERM OUTLOOK PROMISING 


Prudent investment planning re- 
quires taking into consideration the 
risks obviously inherent in commit- 
ments in these industries. Over the 
longer term, the risks involved may be 
well worth taking; whether they should 
be taken at this stage depends largely 
on objectives and the degree of di- 
versification of holdings. 

Pricewise, the uncertainties of the 
nearer-term outlook have already 
found market recognition; thus most 


stocks of the categories discussed are 


selling at relatively moderate levels. 
Fundamentally, longer term prospects 
for most of these groups remain prom- 
ising. 

In view of large demand, improved 
operating conditions and the probabil- 


ity of no serious labor disturbance, 


tikk factors are perhaps least pro- 
nounced in the automotive field. 
Among stocks representing good val- 
ues at current market levels are Gen- 
eral Motors (53), Studebaker (21); 
and among the automotive accessory 
makers: Borg-Warner (43), Bohn 
Aluminum’ (49) and Electric Auto- 
Lite (57). Given satisfactory price- 
wage relationships, General Electric 
(35), Westinghouse (26), Cutler-Ham- 
mer (28) and Square D (17), in the 


electrical field, hold speculative attrac- 


tion. 


YANUARY 15, 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway Madison Ave. 
40 Rockefeller Plaza 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks. and Bankers . ... . 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. at 60th St. 


» $ 568,371,041.22 


























U. S. Government Obligations . . . .*. . ». 1,451,254,460.95 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . . 5 747,370,321.12 
Public Securities . oe one 81 886, 813. 55 
Stock of the Federal Siseeeve Bank 7, 800, 000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations 11,135,777.33 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 7,749,166.40 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable . . ‘ 10,028,784.44 
Real Estate Bonds aa Bertgnges 1,395,134.98 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches and Net Difference 
in Balances between Various 
Offices Due to Different State- 
ment Date of Foreign Branches 1,340,421.55 
121,336,098.25 
EE er ee er ee ee ee ee 4,899,793.78 
eer meme eeiete: 5. 6 6. oe eo een 145,153.86 
Total Resources . . . . « $2,893,376,869.18 
LIABILITIES 
Capital. . . . «© «© « « «$ 90,000,000.00 
Seamus Pend) «6 2 «© ¢ « 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . .. . -« 61,627,360.90 
Total Capital Funds . ..... - - $ 321,627,360.90 
General Contingency Reserve. . 32,754,549.39 
Deposits . . os eee 474, 873, 455. 90 
Treasurer’s € hooks Outstanding " 26,640,002.24 
Tetel Demecite.. « «+ © 6 0 «0 -« « « -aypen S13 45014 
Acceptances . - «8 14,946,674.58 
Less: Own Acceptances Held 
for Investment .... . 7,197,508.18 
* 7,749,166.40 
Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills. . 360,950.00 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1947 2,700,000.00 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, ete. . . . 26,671,384.35 
37,481,500.75 
Total Liabilities . ... . $2,893,376,869.18 





Securities carried at $160,926,707.40 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English, French, and 


Belgian Branches as of December 26, 1946. 


W. PALEN CONWAY 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 


EUGENE W. STETSON 
Chairman of the Board 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 


President 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 

and President, Duke Power ‘Company 
WILLIAM B. BELL President, American 
Cyanamid Company 

F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 
mmittee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 

J. LUTHER CLEVELAND President 
W. PALEN CONWAY 


CHARLES P. COOPER 

Executive Vice-President, 

American Telephone a Telegraph Company 
WINTHROP M. CRAN a President, 
Crane & Co Inc., Dalton, Mass. 

STUART M. CROCKE President, 
Columbia Gas " Electric Corporation 

JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 

CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 

GANO DUNN President, The J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation 


Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 


WALTER S. FRANKLIN Vice-President, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

LEWIS GAWTRY 
JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY = Chairman of the 
Board, Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
MORRIS W. KELL OGG Chairman of the 
Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 
WILLIAM L. KLEITZ Vice-President 
CHARLES S. MUNSON President, Air 
Reduction <otenae. Inc. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W.STETSON Chairman of the Board 
ROBERT T. STEVENS Chairman of the Board, 
J. P. Stevens & Company, Inc. 
THOMAS J) WATSON President, 
International Business Machines Corporation 
CHARLES E. WILSON President, General 
lectric Company 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF airman, 
Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WHAT OUTLOOK 


NOW? 


A few weeks ago a Dow Theory 
signal for an Intermediate Uptrend 
occurred as the market. moved up- 
ward out of its protracted base of 
three months amplitude.. Since then, 
however, its action has been dis- 
appointing to many observers, some 
of whom believe that the recovery 
having theoretically started in Octo- 
ber, has run its course. 


At this important juncture, investors 
and traders all over the nation usu- 
ally look to our Cycle Studies for 
guidance, and the proximity of cer- 
tain Key Dates (one is only about 
a week away) for reversals is espe- 
cially timely, also our specific hedge- 
free discussion of the probable course 
of stock prices from here on. 

New readers only may obtain our 
important bulletin release of Decem- 
a - - issues of Jan. 14, 17, 

. 5 on receipt of 
only : $2 C] 


Those responding promptly will also re- 
ceive copy of “A Study of the 12 Bear 
Markets Since 1899” (regular price $3) by 
first-class mail entirely free. 


rr 


Regular term subscription rates: 
() Six Months’ Service.... $55.00 
C One Year's Service. ...$100.00 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-115, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
22 2.) .)|\8)\ ss) a) a) 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Ninth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F SE. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 




















MARKET OUTLOOK 


Technical Situation Favorable 
By HARRY D. COMER 
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THE new year found industrial stocks 
(Dow-Jones average) higher than at 
start of all years in history except five 
—1928, 1929, 1930, 1937, 1946. 

However, new highs for all peace 
times are now being established by 
such fundamentals as national income, 
industrial production, population, 
money in circulation. 

Considering these basic factors and 
bright business outlook, stocks are 
relatively cheap despite their nominal- 
ly high quotations. 

Shrinking value of money may be- 
come foremost stock market consider- 
ation some time this year or next. In 
terms of prewar dollars, stock prices 
now are not very much above their 
wartime lows. 

Inflation marches on. Nation’s pub- 
lic debt is of such magnitude it cannot 
be paid off within next hundred years, 
according to Joseph Martin, new 
Speaker of the House. Even Republi- 
can economy plans include attempt to 
pay off debt only at rate of something 
over two billions annually. (Debt now, 
$259 billions.) 

So easy to borrow; so hard to pay 
back! In relation to national wealth, 
America’s debt is now more than twice 
as high as was France’s in 1920s. 

Our huge Federal debt is the atomic 
bomb of economics. Some time in not 
too distant future it may explode in 
our collective face. 

With industrial and political recon- 


version now virtually completed, rec- 
ord volumes of civilian goods, particu- 
larly long-sought durable merchandise, 
can be achieved in 1947. Total produc- 
tion will be limited only by plant ca- 
pacity and labor’s attitude. If labor 
correctly reads thermometer of public 
sentiment, there will be no crippling 
strikes this year, no voluntary unen- 
ployment. 

Immediate outlook for stock market 
appears to be technically favorable. 
Action of list during formation of four- 
month base area since early Septem- 
ber warrants expectation of 10% lift 
in D-J industrials during nearby 
weeks. 

Research in differential action re- 
veals that when stocks in D-J] price 
class rise 10%, $25 stocks gain 20% 
and $10 issues more than 30%. 

Most promising stock groups have 
been named in recent articles: Steels, 
Rail Equipments, Machinery, Building 
and Coppers. 

For hedges against inflation, Cop- 
pers and other metals have special 
merit. Leading copper shares are espe 
cially attractive at current prices, 
which average only about half their 
highs of 10 years ago. Favorite metal 
issues include: Howe Sound, Kenne- 
cott, Reynolds Metals, Intl. Nickel, 
American Smelting & Refining. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested re 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


FORBES 
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ENERAL Cigar did relatively 
(F nothing in the recent bull market. 
Earnings were kept down by price 
controls, which have now been elimi- 
nated. The company is a leading cigar 
manufacturer, its brands including 
“White Owl,” “William Penn,” “Rob- 
ert Burns,” “Van Dycke.” No funded 
debt; preferred, 50,000 shares; com- 
mon, 473,000 shares. On June 30th 
last, total current assets, $26,900,000, 
and current liabilities, $3,800,000, or 
a net working capital of $23,100,000. 
Thus, after allowing for the preferred 
stock, the liquidating value of the 
common (in working capital) is $38 
a share. During 1946 $1.75 was paid, 
a 6.2% yield. Under 30, the stock ap- 
pears attractive. 

Last year American Bank Note 
paid $2. At 29, the yield is 6.9%. 
This company is the leader in the en- 
graving and printing of certificates of 
all types, such as corporation and 
government securities, stamps, curren- 
cy. Continuation of this dividend ap- 
pears warranted by earnings outlook. 
Management and financial condition 
excellent. I believe this is a good stock 
to buy on recessions. 





A LOW-PRICED STOCK 
In the low-priced field, Ward Bak- 


ing, now around 17, has speculative 
possibilities. There are around 700,- 
000 shares of common, with option 
warrants outstanding to buy around 
300,000 additional shares. If all the 
warrants had been exercised, it is 
estimated that 1946 earnings would 
have been.about $3 a share. Earnings 
for 1947 should be satisfactory. Divi- 
dends of $1.25 were paid last year, 
providing a yield of 7% on today’s 
price. The stock bucked the decline 
in the general market, and is only 
slightly under the 1946 high, 1834— 
a good technical sign. The stock is 
mentioned purely as a speculation. 
The important automobile industry 
should do much better this year than 
last; but owing to high costs, earnings 
will be nowhere near the expectations 
which existed when the war ended. I 
doubt whether the industry will be on 


1947 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Stocks With Possibilities 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a satisfactory basis until a small, light 
car can be produced to sell for around 
$1,000. , 

Numerous letters have been received 
from readers asking for long-range 
predictions on the upside, similar to 
those made several years ago. 

At present, I can see no basis for 
a general long-sustained bull market. 
My feeling is that the 1947 market 
will be highly selective, with the pos- 


sibility that the next bull market will’ 


not start until commodity prices be- 
come stable at lower levels, and satis- 
factory conditions exist in the labor 
field. Traders in the market should be 
content with small profits. 

The financial and commercial 
worlds will carefully watch develop- 
ments in Washington. Lower taxes are 
desired, and strict regulation of labor 
unions. It is hoped that the new Con- 
gress will tackle these matters in a 
clear-cut, decisive manner. The labor 
question is of paramount importance. 
Any pussyfooting will postpone the re- 
turn of sound conditions. 

Among other things to be watched, 
in addition to legislation, are: 

1. Money rates. (Uptrend likely.) 

2. Buying resistance by the public. 
(Likely to continue.) 

3. Profit margins. (Decline likely in 
many cases; increase in heavy indus- 
tries. ) 

4. Inventories. (Might cause some 
losses. ) 

5. Commodity 
likely.) 

6. Labor costs. (Further increases 
not likely to be substantial. Decline 
possible later in the year.) 

Pending a clearing of the many ex- 
isting uncertainties, I again suggest 
the maintenance of some cash re- 
serves, rather than investing to the 
limit. Where investment for income is 
necessary, make sure the yield, earn- 


prices. (Decline 


‘ings outlook, price level, and general 


all-around strength of the company 
are satisfactory. 
Don’T CLIMB FOR STOCKS. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











STOCKS 


Experts Favor 


12 


for New Advance 


A= UNITED OPINION 
report, newly prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities for 
market ‘appreciation. 


Common stock buying advices 
of more than fifteen advisory 
services have been reviewed in 
the preparation of this valuable 
report — obtainable from no 
other source. 


A copy of this exclusive report 
will be sent without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-70 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ e Boston 16, Mass. | 





, THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Not an advisory service) 


teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the proba- 
ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles, 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Send me particulars of your Course of 
Instruction. : 


NOG. sectrivssecdedévssasedeusscus 


FO Oe Ee en re ae 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 124 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on Dec. 18, 1946, for the 
fourth quarter of the year 1946, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on January 15, 1947, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on December 30, 1946. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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Beneficial 
industrial Loan 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends were declared on De- 
cember 2, 1946 by the Board of 
Directors, payable December 28, 
1946 to stockholders of record at 
close of business December 16, 
1946, as follows: 

CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81!/, per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
Dec. 31, 1946) 


COMMON STOCK 
$.30 per share 
In addition, on December 27, 1946 
the Board declared a year-end divi- 
dend of $.30 per share on Com- 
mon Stock, payable January 17, 


1947 to stockholders of record at ° 


close of business January 7, 1947. 
Puitip KaPINAs 


Treasurer 














RovAL TYPEWRITER 
Company, Ie. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 


$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending January 31, 1947, has been 
declared payable January 15, 1947 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on January 4, 1947. 

A dividend of 25¢ per share has 
been declared payable January 15, 
1947, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 


close of business on January 4 
1947. ’ 


December H. A. WAY 
26,1946 Secretary 
nS RL \ Os orem 








LEE RUBBER & TIRE 


CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Youngstown, Ohio 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. of N. Y., Inc. 
TIRES, TUBES & SUNDRIES 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50c per share on the 
outstanding capital stock of the 
Corporation, payable February 1, 
1947, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business January 15, 
1947. Books will not be closed. 
A. S$. POUCHOT 
December 26, 1946 Treasurer 
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INVESTORS League 


B, C. FORBES, PRESIDENT 





B, A, JAVITS, VICE-PRES. AND GEN. COUNSR, 





a, 


Doesn't The Investor Have Rights? 


HE Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle declares that “the 
Lnited States Government and _ its 
punitive tax rates have put genuine 


f : : “fi 
American investors out of business.” 


that “managed money, low interest 
rates, New Deal financial magic, and 
the abortive taxation levied against 
those who work the hardest, think the 


.straightest and create the most, have 


finally laid the American investor 
low,” pointing out also, that “a hog- 
hungry Treasury taxes him twice, be- 
Jore he gets his dividends, and after 
he receives them.” 


It continues: 


Then if the stock market starts to ad- 
vance and the poor chump begins to see 
some capital gains for a change, another 
character called Eccles runs in all out of 
breath and tells him that it ain't proper for 
him to make money. This Eccles fixes it so 
that he can’t borrow money on his stocks 
from anybody to buy more stocks. In the 
entire country there is no other kind of 
property which the American stock buyer 
may own that he can’t use as collateral. Only 
his stocks which he bought and paid for 
with his own dough .are not good jor col- 
lateral. Eccles hits him from one side, the 
U. S. Treasury from another. 

Meanwhile, this courageous individual who 
buys stocks is asked to invest in American 
industry in order to create jobs and wealth 
and prosperity. The politicians tell him it’s 
good for the country and labor leaders make 
pious speeches about their faith in the free 
enterprise system. But wherever he looks he 
sees nothing but organized piracy, aided and 
abetted by spineless politicians, whose main 
concern is to see that they get elected. 

The Investment Bankers Association has 
just finished another convention. We also 
have the National Association of Securities 
Dealers, the National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation, the Customer’s Brokers and their 
Association, the N. Y. Stock Exchange, and 
other financial organizations. Isn’t it about 
time someone got up and asked the new 
Congress, “How about protecting the Amer- 
ican Investor? Doesn’t he have some rights 
too?” 


The Investors League for over four 
years has been pleading the cause of 
the investor. It has exhorted the 
above-mentioned organizations, as well 
as others, including corporations, to 
co-operate—with, but we regret to 
have to report, not enough success. 


However, the League will carry its bat 
tle vigorously into the halls of the n 
Congress, and is now planning a mee. 
ing with key legislators. 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Post points 
out, editorially, that “in many of the 
great corporations the number of 
stockholders exceeds the number of 
employees—and many of the em 
ployees also are stockholders,” citing 
these examples: 


Stockholders Employey: 


Am. Tel. & Tel. System. 683,897 474,500 
General Motors ........ 426,657 345,94 
General Electric ........ 243,333 148,233 
Pennsylvania R. R. ..... 214,995 161,436 
Standard Oil of N. J. ... 160,025 108,00 
DO 2. scale cack ee 87,936 67,461 


Join the League 


If you are not already a member 
cf the Investors League, JOIN NOW. 
Make the Investor’s voice heard. Only 
through organization, on a scale com- 
mensurate with that of labor and other 
powerful groups, will the investor, the 
“forgotten man,” play the part the 
lasting wellbeing of the nation de 
mands he play in perpetuating the 
American Way of Life. 





INVESTORS LEAGUE, INC. | 


175 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


PS eee 


$ |. 6mos. sub. to League Bulletin. 


$ 5. Associate Member ......... 0 
$ 10. Active Member ........... 0 
$ 25. Cooperating Member ......0 
$100. Sustaining Member ........ oO 


Up to $499—Contributing Member. () 
(Please Print Name Clearly) 
ADDRESS 





Please send me............ copies of 
League literature for distribution. 
F 1-15 
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Young Pignatari, 
Brazilian 
{Continued from page 22) 


and nickel products, finished as well as 
in pigs, ingots, sheets. 

All Brazil coins are supplied the 
mint by one of his factories. 

Young Pignatari pioneered in build- 
ing airplanes, is rapidly increasing pro- 
duction of two-seater and four-seater 
civilian planes, also builds military 
planes for the Brazilian Government— 
at a unique site away out in a desert. 
(See the accompanying photograph.) 

Aluminum kitchen and _ cooking 
ware, comparable with the best made 
in the United States, is manufactured 
in astounding volume, marketed not 
only through South America but wide- 
ly exported. 

So with silverware, which, under 
the WOLFF trademark, goes to many 
foreign countries. 

One of the most fascinating plants I 
visited was the Pignatari zipper fac- 
tory, employing about 650 workers, 
and exporting to such overseas coun- 
tries as Sweden, South Africa, Egypt, 
Norway, Italy, The Netherlands, even 
to the U.S. A. Here, as in other Pigna- 
tari concerns, research engineers, in- 
ventors, etc., are evolving unique 
labor-saving methods. 

Like himself, almost all Pignatari 
executives are unusually young. The 
head of his aircraft plants, for exam- 
ple, is only 30, the chief design engi- 
neer, 29. They share their chief's en- 
thusiasm, his bold pioneering spirit, 
his eagerness and determination to 
improve operating methods, to master 
novel problems which arise oftener in 
a country where self-reliance is neces- 
sary than in highly developed countries 
where anything and everything needed 
to meet emergencies can be readily 
procured. 


Latin-America constitutes the great- 
est. potential foreign market in the 
whole world for our own country. 

We should be able to lead in fur- 


nishing her vast need for all kinds of 


equipment to facilitate her industrial- 
ization. And—important—we can take 
in return not only coffee but rich iron 
ore, tin, industrial diamonds, mangan- 
ese and other scarce minerals entering 
into modern industries, vegetable oils 
galore, perhaps hides, oil and other 
raw materials, including silk. 

As industrialization progresses in 
South America, as her standards of liv- 
ing rise, consumption will naturally 
swell. Wages today are unconscionably 
low almost everywhere. Communism is 
spreading. 

If Latin-American industrialists are 
uise, they will voluntarily strive to 


‘ 


raise wages and salaries as far and as 
fast as feasible. 
Meanwhile, 
economic evolution will probably be 
accompanied by revolution in several 


the looming  social- 


countries, especially if the ruling 
classes, including business leaders, do 
not bestir themselves to improve the 
lot of the lowest classes—throughout 
Latin-America there is no substantial 
middle class, a grave weakness in this 
era of upsurging democracy. 

Nevertheless, the potentialities for 
co-operating mutually profitably with 
Latin-American countries are incal- 
culable. 





Cash and Due from Banks 


State and Municipal Bonds 


U. S. Government Obligations. 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 


Other Bonds and Investments 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


$242,226,400.29 
628,273,214.21 
75,095,698.65 
56,239,843.05 
52,000,557.41 





Loans and Discounts 
*Banking Houses 


282,138,718.36 
239,793.50 





*Other Real Estate — 


2,231,828.53 





Mortgages. 


145,911.37 





Receivable. 


Credits Granted on Acceptances____ 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 


5,443,717.48 
3,045,915.01 





Other Assets 


492,674.05 





Capital Stock. 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits. 
Unallocated Reserves— 





ss own acceptances 
eld in portfolio) 
Other Liabilities 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Dividend Payable Jan. 2, 1947 
Acceptances Outstanding $6,044,885.78 


416,042.33 


$1,347,574,271.91 


LIABILITIES 


$25,000,000.00 
70,000,000.00 


8,501,663.45 


5,980, 149.43 $109,481,812.88 


4,139,729.72 
1,125,000.00 


5,628,843.45 
376,344.91 








Deposits (including Official and Certified 
Checks Outstanding $54,439,048.50) 1,226,822,540.95 
$1,347,574,271.91 
Securities carried at $49,990,552.56 in the foregoing 
statement are deposited to secure public funds 
and for other purposes required by law. 









American business men inter- 
ested in Latin-American trade,. 
opportunities, should get into 
touch with the Council for 
Inter-American Co-operation, 
57 William St., New York, 
N.Y. 
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t } Assessed Valuation $4,056,690.00 








Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Fi 


serve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation . 





THOUGHTS HAVE W/NGS 











YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe M.H.H. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 








STAMP COLLECTING IS PROFITABLE 


Collecting postage stamps is a 
hobby that pays dividends to 
the intelligent collector. We’ll 
tell you how in our free book- } 
let. No obligation. Send for it § 
today. i 


HORTON STAMP CO. 








Box 1853, Dept. B-1, Milwaukee, Wis. ™ 























THOUGHITS 


...0n the Business of Life 


I will govern my life and thoughts 
as if the whole world were to see the 
one and to read the other, for what 
does it signify to make anything a 
secret to my neighbor, when to God, 
who is the searcher of our hearts, all 
our privacies are open? —SENECA. 


Humanity may endure the loss of 


everything; all its possessions may be 
turned away without infringing its 
true dignity—all but the possibility of 
improvement. —FIcHTE. 


We may be as good as we please, . 


if we please to be good. —Barrow. 


Many politicians lay it down as a 


self-evident proposition that no peo- 
ple ought to be free till they are fit 
to use their freedom. The maxim is 


worthy of the fool in the old story, 


who resolved not to go into the water 


till he had learned to swim. 
—MACAULAY. 


Fate is not the ruler, but the servant 


of Providence. —BULWER. 


The first great gift we can bestow on 
others is a good example.—MoreELt. 


So great has been the endurance, so 


incredible the achievement, that, as 


long as the sun keeps a set course in 
heaven, it would be foolish to despair 
of the human race. 

—Ernest L. Woopwarp. 


Goodwill to others is constructive 
thought. It helps build you up. It is 
good for your body. It makes your 
blood purer, your muscles stronger, 
and your whole form more symmetri- 
cal in shape. It is the real elixir of life. 
The more such thought you attract to 
you, the more life you will have. 

—PRENTICE MuULForD. 


If things are not going well with 


you, begin your effort at correcting the 
situation by carefully examining the 


service you are rendering, and espe- 
cially the spirit in which you are ren- 
dering it. —Rocer Basson. 


He who wishes to fulfill his mission 
in the world must be a man of one 
idea, that is, of one great overmaster- 
ing purpose, overshadowing all his 
aims, and guiding and controlling his 
entire life. —BATE. 


AMERICA 


A nation that numbers 6% of the 
population of the world has for its 
convenience: 

70% of all automobiles. 

50% of all telephones. 

45% of all radios. 

34% of all railroads. 

It uses for its convenience: 

56% of all silk. 

53% of all coffee. 

51% of all rubber. 

It produces for 

62 % 

53 % 

50 % 

34% 


its convenience: 
of all the oil. 

of all the corn. 

of all the cotton. 

of all the coal. 

32% of all the copper. 

30% of all the iron. 

No other “ism” but Americanism 
can better our present standard of liv- 
ing and no other way of life but the 
American way can create a world of 
better opportunity. 

—Capper’s WEEKLY. 


Character is what you are in the 


dark. —D. L. Moopy. 


Many have been ruined by their for- 
tune, and many have escaped ruin by 
the want of fortune. To obtain it’ the 
great have become little, and the little 
great. —ZIMMERMANN. 





A Text 


The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of knowledge: but 
fools despise wisdom and in- 
struction. —PRoOvVERBs 1:7. 


Sent in by R. W. Jackson, Al- 
bany, N. Y. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 














Growing pains can only be asso. 
ciated with development and exp ae 
sion. That’s what we get every time iim 
we seek to improve our lot. We ge W 
them when we get dissatisfied with 1A 
ourselves. That means we recognize 
that we need to correct ourselves, ex. 
ercise our will, and look beyond. 

Divine discontent is a good sign, Haz 
That is what has raised nations to 
prominence and individuals to higher 
standards and greater influence, 
ought to have these growing pains 
our lives, and rejoice in the fact! 

—GrorceE MATTHEW Ap 


Z, 
es 


Good Resolutions: 
I will plan intelligently. “ 
I will be uniformly gracious. 
I will safeguard my health. 
I will think constructively. 
I will work diligently. 
I will listen much. 
I will play the game square. 
—GRENVILLE KLEISE ' 
T 
Conceit is to nature what paint 
to beauty; it is not only needless, b 
it impairs what it would re ., 
“tT 
As the mind must govern the hanél 
so in every society the man of inte 
gence must direct the man of labor 


—Jounson. 


From its very inaction, idleness ulti- 
mately becomes the most active cause 
of evil; as a palsy is more to be dread- 
ed than a fever. The Turks have a 
proverb which says that the devil 
tempts all other men, but that idle 
men tempt the devil. —CotTon. 


We have in America the largest 
public school system on earth, the 
most expensive college buildings, the 
most extensive curriculum, but no- 
where else is education so blind to its 
objectives, so indifferent to any spe 
cific outcome as in America. One 
trouble has been its negative character. 
It has aimed at the repression of faults 
rather than the creation of virtues. 

—WituiaM P. FAunce. 


I wonder if there is anyone in the 
world who can really direct the affairs 
of the world, or of his country, with 
any assurance of the result his actions 
would have. —Montacu C. Norma. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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